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ABSTBACT 

In January 1974, the National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs undertook a survey of 52 U.S. four-year higher 
educational institutions with the largest foreign student 
enrollments, and a survey of a 20 percent sanple of foreign students 
attending one private and six public institutions of higher 
education. Foreign student advisors on each of the campuses were 
asked to provide data about their foreign students, including Visa 
status, sex, marital and dependent status, employment activities and 
needs, and their financial resources and needs. Of the 52 
institutions that were invited to participate, 39 of them responded 
representing approximately 39,000 foreign students in the U.S« 
Findings suggest that: (1) A substantial part of the support for 
foreign students comes from sources outside the U.S.; (2) U.S. 
educational institutions represent the second major source of 
support, accounting for about one-third of the total dollar amount of 
foreign students' support; (3) Support from parents and relatives and 
personal savings decrease after the foreign student's first year in 
the U.S.; (4) Income from on- and off-campus- jobs during the academic 
year and savings from summer employment account for about one-fifth 
of the total dollar support of foreign students; (5) The number of 
foreign students who work in other than teaching or research 
assistantships is small, and most of those who work do so in 
on-campus jobs. (Author/HJH) 
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BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 



In these days of inflation, the costs of attending a university or 
college are rapidly increasing. This , coupled with the growing restrictions 
on opportunities for employment and limited financial aid^ presents the 
145 ♦000 or so foreign students in the U.S. with an extremely serious 
financial problem* 

The National Association for Foreign Student Affairs ( NAFSA ) 
is concerned about the impact of rapidly increasing costs upon the financial 
resources of the foreign students currently enrolled in U.S. higher ed- 
ucational institutions 9 as well as those who may come in the future. It is 
the hope of NAFSA that constructive ways can be found to avert a crisis. 

On September 21, 1972, members of NAFSA Government Liaison Com-- 
mittee met with representatives of the Department of State, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, and the Department of Labor to discuss issues 
relevant to foreign student employment. In that discussion the lack of hard 
data to support the impressions and opinions of either the NAFSA members or 
the agency personnel about foreign studf>int's employment was very evident, 
and NAFSA was dire»"tly challenged by the agency representatives to conduct 
a national study to gather the facts. 

In December, 1972, a two-day meeting called by NAFSA and spon- 
sored by the Rockefeller Foundation was held in New York. Those present 
considered the feasibility, dimensions, and procedures for a study of foreign 
student resources and expenditure patterns. The group felt that such a 
studj^ would be feasible and a proposal seeking support for the project 
was drafted and submitted to the Rockefeller Foundation. In August, 1973, 
the Foundation made an initial grant to permit NAFSA to begin a part of the 
proposed study. Proposals for the study were submitted by several groups 
and in November 1973, Dr. John E. Steckiein of the University of Minnr:sota 
was selected to direct a study that would focus on institutional surveys 
of a number of educational institutions with sizeable foreign student en- 
rollments. Leo Sweeney, then NAFSA President, named an advisory committee 
to guide the efforts of the study team. 

The survey was designed to ask foreign student advisors in 52 
institutions to provide information by drawing from existing data or by 
making special internal studies or, if neither of these were possible, to 
provide educated estimates. The advisory committee discussed and approved 
the survey plan and instruments in January 1974. This and subsequent 
meetings of the Advisory Committee were founded by the Agricultural 
Development Council. 

Included in the study plan was a proposal to create a survey 
Instrument that could be used to obtain data from individual foreign 
students. Since funds were not adequate to conduct the individual survey, 
it was proposed that selected institutions be invited to undertake the 
individual student survey using their own resources. This plan and the 
content of the Individual survey form were also approved by the Advisory 
Committee at its January 1974, meeting. 
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Abstract of Findings: Institutional Survey 



In January , 1974 the National Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs (NAFSA) undertook a survey of 52 U.S. four year higher educational 
institutions with the largest foreign student enrollments. Foreign student 
advisors on each of the campuses were asked to provide data about their 
foreign students , including visa status, sex, marital and dependent status* 
Advisors were also a'sked to provide data on foreign student employment 
activities and needs, and their financial resources and needs. 

Of the 52 institutions that were invited to participate, 39 of 
them responded, three by saying that they were unable to collect the data 
requested and preferred not to give estimates. Data were thus provided, 
either as estimates or as actual statistical counts, by 36 institutions 
representing approximately 39,000 foreign students in the U.S. 

The respondent institutions were largely state-supported 
universities (26 out of 36), nearly half were located in cities with a 
population over 500,0000, and about one--third enrolled more than 1,300 
foreign students. 

Of the nearly 39,000 foreign students (including immigrants 
identified by their campuses as foreign students) reported on by the 36 
institutions, about 64 per cent held F*^l visas and 14 per cent had J-1 
visas. Fifty-five per cent had advanced professional or graduate student 
status. Nearly eight out of 10 were male students. Tweuty-one per cent 
were married and had their spouses with them, while six per cent had 
children with them as well. Twenty-seven per cent were in their first year 
at the reporting institutions and about one fourth of these first year 
students were transfers from other U.S. institutions. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Only 20 of the institutions were able to provide data about work 
permit applications and permits granted. These 20 institutions represented 
over 51 per cent of all F-1 students and 59 per cent of all J-1 students in 
the 36 reporting institutions. Of the F-1 visa holders, about 2,500 applied 
for on-campus work permits and nearly 700 applied for off-campus work permits. 
Nearly 450 J-1 visa holders applied for on-campus permits, compared with 
128 who requested off-campus permits. Percentagewise, the figures were 
similar for F-1 and J-1 visa halders — about 78 per cent and 22 per cent in 
each case seeking on- and off-campus permits. 

Data were usually not available to show what percentage of those 
who applied for work permits actually received them« However, the res-' 
pondents were able to report the total number of permits granted, involving 
in some cases estimated figures. Two thousand four hundred and thirty work 
permits were granted to F-1 visa holders for on-campus work and 557 for off- 
campus work. Slightly fewer than A40 permiti5 were granted to J-1 visa holders 
for on-campus work compared with 113 for off-campus work. Percentagewise, the 
proportion of permits granted for cn-campus work v»as slightly higher (about 
2-3 per cent) for both F-1 and J-1 students than the proportion of permits 
granted for off-campus work. Since the problem of determining the number of 
off-campus work permits granted seemed to be one of the most difficult faced 
by the respoiiucuts, tliis discrepancy may simply be due to estimation error. 



Combining all figures on permits granted ^ the survey shows that 
about 22 per cent of the foreign students in the reporting institutions hud 
obtained work permiss.^.on^ including only A per cent with off-campus work 
permission* The former figure is probably an underestimate » reflecting 
variation in institutional policies regarding the need for formal permission 
for on-campus employment • 

Data on actual f<>reign student employment were provided by 29 
institutions enrolling 31^830 foreign students. Slightly less than a 
fourth of the foreign students in the5;e Institutions were reported to be 
working* For both F-1 and J-1 students who were workings the preponderant 
propor;;ion ( e;3-89 per cent) of the advanced professional and graduate 
students held on-campus jobs^ for the most part teaching and research 
assistantshxps • Similarly, nearly three-fourths of the undergraduate F-1 
students worked on campus. However , the working under graduati^ students with 
J-1 status were divided about equally between on- and off-campus jobs. 

About 70 per cent of those who worked Fall term 1973 held an 
academic or professional type job (teaching and research assistantshlps , 
primarily) • Only IC per cent had office jobs and seven per cent worked in 
food services. An additional five per cent had custodial or other labor 
jobs and three per cent had Jobs in a hospital or laboratory « 

Three-fourths of those who had employment on-campus worked more 
than one-fourth time, but nut more than half time. Seven per cent were 
reported to have worked more than half time, but it is not known whether 
this work was with special permission or whether the group included 
immigrants or foreign students in authorized practical training. Eighty- 
nine per cent worked the entire Fall term. 

Of those who worked off -campus, 69 per cent had non-discipline- 
related jobs. About a fourth of this group worked one-fourth time or less 
and 56 per cent worked between one-fourth and one-half time, or exactly 
half time. In terms of length of time worked, 68 per cent had off-campus 
jobs the entire Fall term« 

Foreign student advisors in four institutions said they did not 
know whether any first-year foreign students worked or not ; one FSA said 
••no" and 28 said "yes," Of the 28 who said ••yes," 26 raporced that 
1,162 first year foreign students vorked Fall term 1973, 96 per cent in 
on-campus jobs, including assistantships , About nine out of 10 worked 
throughout the Fall term, 

J-2 spouses were reported to be working by 27 of the 36 responding 
institutions • Figures provided totalled 723, or 42 per cent of the spouses 
accompanying J-1 foreign students in the survey. Off-campus jobs were held 
by 53 per cent of these working spouses. Eighty-two per cent of those who 
worked (either on- or off-campus) did so throughout the entire term. 
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The foreign student advisors were asked to provide the number of 
Job applicants and number of Jobs listed as available by their Student 
Employment Offices for the Fall term 1973, for both on- and off-campus Jobs. 
Data were provided by 23 Institutions, totally or In part. Over 71,000 U.S. 
student Job applicants were reported by 17 Institutions and nearly 2,900 
foreign student Job applicants were reported by 14 Institutions. Most 
schools were unable to get separate listings for foreign and U.S« students. 
The total number of Jobs available was reported at Just over 48,000 by 23 
Institutions. If the same proportion of Job appllcantlons prevailed In the 
Institutions that did not provide such specific statistics, the number of 
Job applicants would outnumber the number of Jobs about two to one. Five 
per cent of the jobs that were filled were taken by foreign students, which 
Is one per cent greater than their proportion of all applicants. This per- 
centage prevailed for both on- and off-campus jobs. 

Foreign students In 35 of the responding Institutions had begun 
practical training programs In the Fall term 1973. A total of 552 such 
students was reported, representing less than two per cent of the total F-1 
and J-1 students In the survey. 

When asked to rank the three most Important factors that put 
foreign students at a disadvantage In seeking Jobs, FSAs most frequently 
ranked as number one the "eiiployer^s preference for U.S. nationals. " 
Ranked second was the foreign student's "unf amlllarlty with Job-seeking 
procedures," and ranked third and fourth were "unfamlllarlty with re- 
quirements of a Job" and "Inadequate English proficiency." Nearly 90 per 
cent of the responding Institutions stated that some of their foreign 
students had complained about not being able to find a Job. The sum of the 
nxjmbers reported was 623, or less than two per cent of all students. 
Expressed as a percentage of those who were Job applicants through the 
Student Employment Office, however, the figure becomes 17 per cent. 

Financial Resources 

When asked to provide data giving the various sources of financial 
support for foreign students and the amounts of such support In dollars, 
the FSAs reported the following: 

1. The most frequently cited source of support was family and 
personal savings. Forty-seven per cent of all students were listed as 
receiving such support , which accounted for 48 per cent of total resource 
dollars reported. Sixty-nine per cent of the undergraduates and 31 per cent 
of the graduates relied on such support. 

2. Employment, primarily teaching and research asslstantshlps, 
was listed second most frequently, for an estimated 26 per cent of all 
foreign students. Three times as many graduates as undergraduates were 
reported to rely on Income from em,ployment for support. 
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3. Institutional aid in the form of loans, scholarships, 
assistantships, and fellowships was the third major source of support in 
"erms of numbers of students receiving such aid (about 12 per cent) . 
In terms of the dollar amounts, institutional aid, inducing all on-campus 
employment, represented 26 per cent of the total resources reported. 

A. Private foundations and corporations and foreign (home) 
govem'-nent sources each provided support to an estimated eight per cent of 
the foreign students. More graduate than undergraduate foreign students 
depended on these sources for aid. 

5. U.S. government sources provided support for about six per 
cent of the foreign students. 

6. A larger proportion of foreign students in public Institutions 
than in private institutions were reported to depend upon family resources 
and employment ( 49 and AA per cent, respectively, for family resources and 
28 and 20 per cent, respectively, for employment). However, private 
institutions, with higher overall costs, reported a slightly higher per- 
centage of their students with loans, scholarships, or fellowships than did 
the public Institutions. 

7. Expressed in terms of dollar totals, the sources mentioned 
above contributed the following estimated amounts to the students in the 
reporting institutions for the 1973-7A year: 



Family resources and savings — $51,200,000(23 Institutions reporting) 



Foreign government 



— $12,000,000(2A Institutions reporting) 



Foundations and other public — $ 4,900,000(16 institutions reporting) 
agencies 



U.S. Government 

U.S. universities (grants, 
loans, tuition waivers, 
assistantships and 
scholarships) 

Other or.-campus employment 



— $ 8,300,000(21 institutions reporting) 



—$26,100,000(28 Institutions reporting) 
— 1,500,000(22 institutions reporting) 



The combined impact upon the U.S. economy in just these few instJtutions 
would be estimated at over $100,000,000 for that year, with $63,200,000 
representing a contribution to the economy from external sources. 

Institutional Support 

Each FSA was asked to report the kinds and amounts of institu- 
tional support provided by his institution to foreign students. Figures 
were reported by 21 to 28 institutions on the various sources of aid. 



The total dollar amount of Institutional support for 
the academic year 1973-74 reported by 28 institutions amounted to 
slightly over $26|100)000. Seventy per cent of this amount was 
in the form of teaching and research assistantships, and 15 per 
cent was in the form of tuition scholarships or waivers. An ad- 
ditional 10 per cent was in the form of other scholarships, grant8^ 
and fellowships. Institutional loans and income from **other 
on-campus employment" constituted an additional five and six per 
cent , respectivaly . 

Educational Costs 

Quarter-system institutions, 13 in all, reported average 
expenditures for foreign students of $1,692 per academic year for 
tuition. Food and housing came to $1,545 for those living in 
residence halls, and about $240 more per year for those living in 
an apartment or a rooming house. Tuition was considered to repre- 
sent 39 per cent of total costs of $4,380 per academic year and 18 
and 19 per cent, respectively, for food and housing for those living 
in residence halls. 

Semester schools, numbering 23, reported average tuition of 
$1,620 for an academic year, accounting for about 40 per cent of total 
costs. Food costs were reported at $720 for two semesters, regardless 
of type of housing used. Total costs were estimated at $3,940 per 
academic year for residence hall occupants and about $200 higher for 
those living in other types of housing. 

When tuition, books, fees, and transportation to campus 
were averaged across quarter and semester systems, these costs repre- 
sented 52 per cent of all costs. Food and housing represented 35 per 
cent, and all other costs 14 per cent. 

When asked to estimate tuition and other costs for 1975-76, 
FSAs in quarter-system institutions predicted that tuition costs would 
go up about 20 per cent, food costs would increase by 14-17 per cent, 
and housing costs would rise about 10 per cent. Their counterparts 
in the semester-system institutions estimated increases of 1-3 per cent 
in tuition, 10 per cent for food, end 13-14 per cent for housing. 

Finally, when asked how they thought foreign students would 
meet such increases in costs, the FSAs most frequently checked five 
possible actions. The five actions listed in order of frequency of 
mention were: obtain additional aid from the family; seek grants or 
scholarships; obtain jobs; reduce expenditures, and borrow from other 
sources. When asked what actions they thought their own institutions 
would undertake, 17 reported that they expected their institution to 
require full support in advance of admission. The next most likely 
actions mentioned were to obtain funds for additional loans and scholar- 
ships, find more on-campus employment, and reduce the number of foreign 
students in the Ph.D. programs. 
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Conclusions and Implications 



The following conclusions and Implications are derived from the 
major findings of this study: 

1. The number of foreign students who work In other than teaching 
or research asslstantships is small, and most of those who work do so in 
on-campus jobs. Relatively few take jobs off-campus during the academic year. 

An extrapolation of the data collected in this survey to the 
entire college and university foreign student population in the U.S. 
would put only about 12,000 foreign students out of a total of 118,339 
(excluding immigrants) in off-campus jobs during the school year, and nearly 
all of those would be in part-time jobs. By similar extrapolation, 26,300 
would have on-campus jobs ( including teaching and research assistants). 

2. The majority of on-campus jobs go to graduate and advanced 
professional students on the campuses studied, usually in the form of 
teaching or research asslstantships. 

3. Vast differences exist in the amount of institutional 
(university) support provided to foreign students. However, the total 
amount of such support — $26,000,000 for just 28 institutions is 
Impressive. Extrapolated to the entire group of educational institutions 
this figure would be more than $100,000,000 annually. 

4. The amount of money contributed to the U.S. economy by 
foreign students and their families is oizeable. Combining the total 
amounts from parents and relatives, personal savings, and foreign govern- 
ments, as reported by only part of the institutions in this study, a total 
of about $63,000,000 la reached. This total can be extrapolated to an 
extimated $320,000,000 input into the economy of the U.S. in an academic 
year. 

5. Educational costs for foreign students in 1973 were estimated to 
be $4,103 per year; projections for 1975 were estimated to be $4,748 per 
academic year. Expenses related to attendance in classes —tuition , fees, 
books, supplies, and transportation — account for 50 per cent or more of 
the total expense. Costs of education in both semester and quarter systems 
are reaching a point where very few students from the developing countries 
can be expected to meet them from family resources. 
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PART I: INSTITUTIONAL SURVEY 



Purpose of the Study 

The purposes of the Institutional survey were: 

1. To provide more accurate and complete background 
data on the foreign student and dependent population; 

2. To obtain more complete Information than Is presently 
available on the present employment picture and unmet 
employment needs; 

3. To gather Information on foreign students* financial 
resources and needs; and 

4. To determine the availability or lack of availability 
of reliable, hard data maintained by or accessible to 
foreign student advisors' offices ♦ 



Study Population 

U.S. universities and colleges enrolling more than 650 
foreign students (as reported In the 1972-73 Institute of Inter- 
national Education (TIE) census] constituted the population for this 
study. A few "atypical'* junior colleges, community colleges, and 
Institutions with a large number of Immigrant foreign students were 
excluded. The 52 U.S. Institutions chosen for the study enrolled 
64,304 foreign students, representing 45.1 per cent of the total 
foreign student population in the U^S. for the 1972-73 academic 
year* 



Questionnaire 



A questionnaire was designed to obtain Institutional data 
on foreign student employment, institutional resources for foreign 
students, student resources and needs, and educational costs. Pre- 
liminary drafts were sent to the members of the advisory committee 
and others for their suggestions. The Investigators and the advisory 
committee were well aware that some of the data requested were dif- 
ficult to gather, but foreign student advisors were asked to try 
to answer all questions. When actual data were not available, best 
estimates were requested. It was also believed that knowledge of 
the unavailability of data needed for decision-making would be an 
equally Important outcome of the study. 

The questionnaire was sent to the participating institutions 
on March 1, 1974. Instead of sending the usual written follow-up 
reminder to increase the response rate, members of the advisory commit- 
tee were asked to Cvontact the foreign student advisors (FSAs) of the 
participating institutions to encourage them to respond to the survey* 
At the cut-off date (May 14, 1974) a total of 39 institutions, or 75 
per cent of those selected for Inclusion In the study, had responded 
to the survey. Of the 39, three Institutions indicated that they 
either were noK able to paiticipate in the study because they were 
short of staff and funds to carry out the collection of the data re- 
quested, were unable to provide the data needed, or preferred not to 
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give estimates of data. The others provided either coinnlete or 
partial Information on data requested. The total number of usable 
questionnaires was thus 36, representing AO, 390 foreign students 
or 28 per cent of the total number of foreign students in the U.S. 
for the 1972-73 academic year (as reported in Open Doors for 1972- 
73). 

Data Analysis 

Responses to the questionnaire were coded and punched on 
computer cards for analysis. Since in many instances a number of 
the participating institutions indicated that certain data were not 
available, special precautions were taken to code this type of in- 
formation. 

Studies of the characteristics of the respondent groups 
showed that slightly less than three-fourths (72 per cent) of the 
Institutions were public schools, nearly one-'half (47 per cent) 
were located in cities with a population of over 500,000 and slightly 
less than one-third (31 per cent) were Institutions having more than 
1,100 foreign students. When compared on these indices with the 52 
institutions in the original group, the respondent group v;as slightly 
over-represented by public schools, and slightly under-represented 
by schools located in cities with over 1,000,000 population. 

Since not all institutions provided data on all questions, 
it was not possible to determine a common base for percentage figures 
for every table. Percentages were computed in cases where the number 
reporting were exactly the same or differed very sllghtlv. 

Summary analyses of data were made on visa status, work per- 
mit applications, employment activities, and financial resources provi- 
ded and needed • For further details, comparisons of many responses 
were made by size of foreign student enrollment, type of institutional 
control, and population of area where the Institution is located. 



RESULTS 



Background Statistics 
Total Foreign Stjidents Reported 

One objective of this study vas to provide more accurate 
background data on the foreign students holding F-1 and J-1 visas. 
The following section presents data on visa status, student classifi- 
cation, sex, and marital and dependent status, as well as length of 
time at the institution. 

The 36 participating universities reported 38,59A foreign 
students enrolled at their institutions for the fall term 1973, ex- 
cluding students enrolled in intensive English Institutes or 
orientation centers at the time of the administration of this 
survey (Table 1) . About 6A per cent of the reported students 
had F-1 visas and lA per cent had J-1 visas, i^early one-fifth 
(19 per cent) were immigrants, about the same percentage report- 
ed in Open Doors for 1972-73 for all institutions included in 
the HE census. 

About 55 per cent had advanced professional or graduate 
status and A2 per cent were undergraduates. Three-fifths of the 
advanced professionals and graduates had F-1 visas and a fifth had 
J-1 visas. Of the undergraduates, nearly two-thirds had F-1 visas 
and only five per cent had J-1 visas. 

More than three-fourths (77 per cent) of the reported 
foreign students were male. Slightly less than 73 per cent of the 
students were single, 15 per cent were married with dependent spouse 
accompanying them, six per cent were married with dependent spouse 
and children accompanying them, and less than five per cent were 
married with dependent spouse and/or children In their home countries. 
Slightly less than one-tenth of the students who were married report- 
ed that their spouses were also students during the Fall Term 1973 

( Table 2) . 

Slightly more than a fourth (28 per cent) of the reported 
students were In their first year at the participating institutions. 
Of the first year students, 73 per cent were direct from overseas 
or English Orientation Centers; the remaining 27 per cent had trans- 
ferred from other U.S. institutions. 
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Students with F~l or J-1 Visas 



Because the employment of students with F-1 and J-1 
visas is a primary concern of this study, special analyses are pro- 
vided of the background data for F-1 and J-1 students. These figures 
are presented In this section. The data for these two categories 
are also the most complete, and the combined F-1 and J-1 groups are 
used as a base for all employment statistics in subsequent sections. 

Of the 24, 607 F-1 visa holders, 42 per cent were under- 
graduates and 52 per cent were advanced professional and graduate 
students. Of the 29, 949 F-l and J-1 visa holders, 37 per cent were 
undergraduates and 57 per cent were advanced professional and graduate 
students. Four out of five (82 per cent) students held F-1 visas 
(Table 3). 



Table 3. Distribution of F-1 and J-1 Visa Holders by Student 

Classlf-f cation. Fall Term 1973, NAFSA Study of Foreign 
Student bmplcyment and Financial Resources. 



Visa Status 

Student F-1 J-1 Total 



Classification N Per cent N Per cent N Per cent 



Undergraduate 


10,354 
(35)^ 


42.1 


844 15.8 
(33) 


11,198 37.4 
(36) 


Advanced 










Professional 
And Graduate 


12,793 
(34) 


52.0 


4,342 81.3 
(34) 


17,135 57.2 
(36) 


Total^ 


24,607 
(36) 




5,342 
(35) 


29,949 
(36) 



a,b 



Same as Table 1 . 
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Forelgu Student Employment 



Federal Law and Regulations designate J-1 and F-1 visa 
holders as the two categories of non-inmlgrants entering the U.S. 
for study. J-1 students raay be employed part-time during the school 
year, and full-time during ti-c summer on- or off-campus, with the 
approval of their program sponsors, provided the employment does not 
Interfere with their academic progress and is needed to meet costs 
of their education. F-1 students may be employed part-time on their 
campuses and, under certain conditions (e.g., an unforeseen change 
in circumstances) and with approval of the Immigration and Natura- 
lization Service, may be employed part-time, off-campus during the 
school year. For several years the INS has delegated authority 
to grant summer work permission, both on- and off-campus, to school 
authorities. However, this authority was retained by the INS for 
197A off-campus summer employment. 

If wise policy decisions are to be made to provide the best possible 
experience for foreign students in this country, it is essential to 
obtain precise data about foreign student employment. The institu- 
tional questionnaire was therefore designed to get information about 
the number of foreign students applying for work permits, the number 
working both on- and off-campus, the employment of spouses, the types 
of work taken, and the length of time worked. 

Application for Work Permits 

Foreign students are required to have permission to work 
before they can accept employment. Information was therefore asked 
about the number of students requesting work permission and the num- 
ber receiving permission. To provide for better interpretation. 
Tables 4 and 5 are based on figures given by the 20 participating 
institutions that provided complete information. These 20 institu- 
tions had 12,601 F-1 students (80 per cent) and 2,161 J-1 students 
(20 per cent) enrolled, accounting for 51 per cent of the total F-1 
students reported for this study and 59 per cent of the total J-1 
students respectively. 
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Table 4. Number of Work Permit Applications by Employment Location 
and Visa Status , Fall Term 1973, NAFSA Foreign Student 
Employment and Visa Study (20 Institutions reporting) . 



Visa Status 



Employment 


F' 


-1 


J- 


1 




To 


tal 


Location 


N 


Per cent 


N 


Per cent 


N 


Per cent 


On campus 


2,497 


78.5 


446 


77.7 


2, 


,943 


78.4 


Off campus 


683 


21.5 


128 


22.3 




811 


21.6 


Total 


3,180 


100.0 


574 


100.0 


3, 


,754 


100.0 


All students 


12.604 


79.9 


3.161 


20.1 


15, 


,765 


100.0 



NOTPI: Some figures were designated as estimates; the number varies from 
cell to cell, ranging from 4 to ?• 

On some campuses on-campus work permission is routinely autho- 
rized for all students without a formal application procedure. On other 
campuses each student is screened and a formal work permit must be pro-- 
vided before the student employment service will refer the student to 
job openings. The high percentage of work permits granted is actually 
a function of the effectiveness of guidance by the foreign student advisor. 
The FSA doesn't normally recommend a student for off-campus emplo3rment 
unless he perceives him as eligible to receive permission from the 
Immigration Service. Work permits were therefore obtained by almost 
all those who applied. 

Nearly one-fourth (22 per cent) of all students applied for 
work permits during Fall 1973. Of these applicants, 94 per cent were 
granted a work permit. Nearly four-fifths (78 per cent) of the appli- 
cants applied for on-campus permits, and 22 per cent applied for off- 
campus permits. Of the on-campus work permit applications, 98 per cent 
were granted; of the off-campus applications, 83 per cent were granted 
(Tables 4 and 5) . 
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Table 5. Number of Work Permits Granted by Employment Location 

and Visa Status , Fall Term 1973, Foreign Student Employ 
went and Visa Study (20 Institutions reporting). 









Visa Stn 


tUtf 






Employment 
Location 


F- 


•1 


j- 


•1 


**Total 




N 


Per cent 


N 


Per cent 


N Par 


cent 


On campus 


2,A30 


81. A 


439 


79.5 


2»869 


81.1 


Off campus 


557 


18.6 


113 


20.5 


670 


18.9 


Total 


2,987 


100.0 


552 


100.0 


3,539 


100.0 


All students 


12,60A 


79.9 


3,161 


20.1 


15,765 


100.0 



NOTE: Some figures were designated as estimates; the number varies from 
cell to cell, ranging fiom A to 7. 



Analysis by visa status shows that 85 per cent of the appli- 
cants had F-1 status, and 15 per cent held J-1 visas. Of the F-1 appli- 
cants, 78 per cent applied for on-campua work permits, while only 22 
per cent applied for off-campus permits. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
F-1 on-campus work permit applications were granted, compared with 82 
per cent of the F-1 cff-campus permit applications. 

A total of 57A J-1 students applied for work permits, of 
which 78 per cent applied for on-campus work permits. The proportion 
of J-1 applicants who were granted on-campus work permits was even high- 
er than that for F-1 applicants, reaching 98 per cent. Only 88 per cent 
of J-1 students who applied for off-campus work permits received permis- 
sion. 

The significant figure here is the number of students in the 
total group who obtained v7ork permission. The figure is relatively 
low, about 22 per cent of all students. Off-campus employment work 
permission accounted for only four per cent of all students in the 
20 institutions reporting. 

Actual Employment 

Emplojnnent earnings help pay educational expenses for many 
foreign students studying in the U.S. Data on actual employment were 
reported by 29 insLitutions (Tables 6 and 7). Analyses were made by 
employment location, visa status, and student status. Slightly less 
than one-fourth (23 per cent) of the foreign students enrolled in the 
29 reporting institutions worked during Fall term 1973. Of tae students 
who worked, 84 per cent had F-1 visas and 16 per cent had J-] visas. 
The proportion of F-1 working students was 24 per cent; the respective 
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figure for J-1 students was 22 per cent. Of the 29 institutions, 
only one indicated that figures given excluded those who worked as 
a teaching or research assistant. 

Of the working F-1 students, over four-fifths had on-campus 
employment and about one-fifth had off-campus employment. Of those 
who had on-campus employment, about 70 per cent were advanced profes- 
sionals and graduates. In contrast, of the F-1 students who worked 
off-campus, only about 46 per cent were advanced professionals and 
graduates (Table 6) . 

Of the working J-1 students, over three-fourths worked on-- 
campus while about one-fourth worked off-campus. Only 14 per cent 
of the J-1 students who worked on-campus were undergraduates. Of the 
J-1 students who worked off-campus, nearly half (48 per cent) were 
undergraduates (Table 7) . 



Table 6. Distribution of F-1 Holders^ Actual Employment by Employ- 
ment Location and Student Classification, Fall Term 1973, 
NAFSA Study of Foreign Student Employment and Financial 
Resources. 





Student 


Classification 




Employment 


Undergraduate 


Advanced 
Professional 
and Graduate 


Total 


Location 


N Per cent 


N Per cent 


N Per cent 


On campus 
Employment 


1,460 72.1 
(28) a 


3,622 88.5 
(29) 


4,988 86.4 
(29) 


Off campus 
Employment 


660 32.6 
(22) 


567 13.9 
(22) 


1,23J 21.4 
(24) 


Total^ 


2,026 
(28) 


4,092 
(29) 


5,775 
(29) 



NOTE: Some figures were designated as estimates; the number varies from 



cell to cell, ranging from 0 to 7. 
Same as Table 1. 
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Table 7. Distribution of J*"! Holders* Actual Employment by Employ- 
ment Location and Student Classification, Fall Term 1973, 
NAFSA Study of Foreign Student Employment and Financial 
Resources. 



Student Classification 
Advanced 
Professior al 



Employment 
Location 


Underj^raduate 


and 


Graduate 


Total 


N Per cent 


N 


Per cent 


N Per cent 


On campus 


131 47.1 


790 


83.2 


925 79.7 


Employment 


(21)^ 


(26) 




(26) 


Off campus 


147 52.9 


160 


16.8 


307 26.4 




(17) 


(19) 




(21) 


b 

Total 


278 




950 


1,161 




(23) 




(27) 


(28) 



NOTE: Some figures were designated as estimated ; the number varies from 



cell to cell) ranging from 0 to 5» 

Same as Table 1. 

Population of the city where an institution is located does 
not seem to be very strongly related to whether or not a foreign stu- 
dent enrolled at that institution will get a job, except when the insti- 
tution Is In a small city or town* Data on actual employment were bro- 
ken down according to the population of the geographic location of each 
institution! which ranged from large metropolitan (over 1,000,000 popu- 
lation) to small city or town (less than 80^000 population) • For F-1 
and J-1 visa holders combined, the proportion of foreign students enrolled 
at institutions located in a large metropolitan area who actually worked 
during Fall 1973 was 24 per cent compared with 19 per cent of those en- 
rolled at institutions located in medium metropolitan areas, 20 per cent 
at institutions in a large city, and 25 per cent at institutions in a 
medium city, but only 12 per cent for those enrolled at institutions 
situated in a small city* Overall, the results seem to indicate that 
foreign students who are enrolled at institutions located in large 
metropolitan areas are only slightly more likely to find a job than those 
enrolled at institutions located in smaller population centers (Table 8). 
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It is logical that institutions with larger foreign 
student enrollment will have more working foreign students than 
Institutions with smaller foreign student populations, but do 
the percentages differ? Analysis of actual employment data by 
size of foreign student enrollment showed that 20 per cent of 
the foreign students enrolled at institutions with more than 1,300 
total foreign student enrollment worked during Fall 1973, compared 
with an equal proportion (19.8 per cent) of those in institutions 
with 900-1,299 foreign student population and 13 per cent of those 
in institutions with less than 900 foreign students. The propor- 
tions working on- or off-campus did not vary much, except thet 
students in institutions with small foreign student enrollments 
relied slightly more on on-campus than on off-campus employment 
(Table 9). Irrespective of the size of foreign student enrollment, 
many more foreign students worked on-campus than off-campus, more 
F-1 students than J-1 students worked, and more graduate than under 
graduate foreign students worked during Fall 1973 (Table 10) . 
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Table 9. Distribution of School Employment by Employment Location, 
Visa Status « and Size of Foreign Student Enrollment , Fall 
Term 1973, NAFSA Study of Foreign Student Emplojment and 
Financial Resources. 









Size of 


Forel^ Student 


Enrollment 


Visa Status and 


1*300 and over 


900-1. 


299 


less 


than 900 


Emplojnnent 






Per 




Per 




Per 


Location 




N 


cent^ 


N 


^c 
cent 


N 


^c 
cent^ 


On campus 


F^l 


2,613 


15.1 


1,266 


12.3 


1,109 


10.1 






(9)^ 




(8) 




(12) 






J-l 


A93 


2.8 


320 


3.1 


112 


1.0 






(9) 




(d) 




(9) 




Off campus 


F-1 


553 


3.2 


390 


3.8 


290 


2.7 






(5) 




(8) 




(11) 






J-l 


219 


1.3 


59 


0.6 


29 


0.3 






(6) 




(6) 




(9) 




Total^ 


F-1 


2,828 


16.3 


1,656 


16.1 


1,291 


11.8 


Employed 




(9) 




(8) 




(12) 






J-l 


641 


3.7 


379 


3.7 


Ul 


1.3 






(9) 




(8) 




(11) 




Total Foreign 
















Student Enrollment 


17. 


355 


10,296 


10, 


9A3 






(11) 


(9) 




(16) 



NOTE: Some figures were designated as estimates; the number varies 



from cell to cell, ranging from 0 to 6. 
Same as Table 1. 

Percentages are based on total foreign student enrollment. 
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Table 10. Distribution of Actual Employment by Visa Status, Student 

Classification, and Size of Foreign Student Enrollment , Fall 
Term 1973, NAFSA Study of Foreign Student Employment and 
Financial Resources. 



Size of Foreign Student Enrollment 

Visa Status 1^300 or more 900-1,299 less than 900 

and Student Per Per Per 

Classification N cent^ N cent^ N cent<^ 

Undergraduate F-1 896 5.2 735 7.1 395 3.6 

(8) a (8) (12) 

J-1 225 1.3 AA O.A 9 0.1 

(8) (8) (7) 

Advanced F-l 2,270 13.1 91A 8.9 908 8.3 

Professional (9) (8) (12) 

and J-1 A87 2.8 331 3.2 132 1.2 

Graduate (9) (8) (10) 

Total^ F-l 2,828 16.3 1,656 16.1 1,291 11.8 

Employed (9) (8) (12) 

J-1 6A1 3.7 379 3.7 141 12.9 

(9) (8) (11) 

Total Foreign 

Student Enrollment 17.355 10,296 10,943 



NOTE: Some figures t'-re designated as estimates; the number varies 
from cell to cell, ranging from 0 to 6. 

Same as Table 1. 

*^ Percentages are based on total foreign student enrollment. 
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On-Campus Employment 



As expected^ on campus work dominated the employment 
picture for foreign students. Table 11 shows that the great 
majority (70 per cent) had an academic or professional type 
job (teaching and research asslstantshlps, primarily). About 
one in 10 had an office job while seven per cent worked In food 
services 9 three per cent In the hospital and laboratories, five 
per cent had custodial or other labor jobs, and three per cent 
worked at some other type of on campus job. 

Three out of four students worked more than one-fourth 
time but no more than half time, while 16 per cent worked one* 
fourth time or less. Seven per cent worked more than half time, 
possibly Illegally, since 50 per cent time amployment Is defined 
as being the legal maximum^ However, It Is not clear from the 
data whether these students may have had special permission for 
the employment, were In practical training, or were Immigrants. 
It appears that very little of the foreign students' on-campus 
employment is temporary or short term* 

An Investigation of the data on on-campus employment by 
size of foreign student enrollment revealed that foreign students 
at Institutions with smaller foreign student enrollments relied 
more heavily on academic or professional types of jobs for their 
source of Income than those in institutions with larger numbers of 
foreign students. However, more foreign students in larger foreign 
student enrollment institutions depended on jobs related to food 
services. In addition, more foreign students in institutions with 
less than 1,300 foreign student enrollment had office jobs, worked 
in hospitals and laboratories, and had custodial or other labor 
types of on-campus employment (Table 12) • 

O ff-Campus Employment 

Of 2,350 foreign students reported to have been working off- 
campus Fall Term 1973 by 21 institutions, 69 per cent had non-discipline- 
related jobs <Table 13). That is, they worked at jobs not related to 
their fields of study or to their departments. About eight out of 10 
(80 per cent) off-campus working foreign students worked between a 
quarter and half-time or exactly half-time. One-fifth (20 per cent) 
worked quarter-time or less. Fourteen per cent worked more than half- 
time. Again there is no certainty that this represents an illegal ac- 
tivity since information Is lacking about such things as special per- 
mission occurrences and visa status. Thus, the weekly work load patterns 
of off-campus employment and on-campus employment were quite similar. 

Overall, in terms of length of time worked, 68 per cent worked 
the entire Fall term. This compares with 89 per cent for those who had 
on-campus jobs. 
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Table 12. Distribution of On-CamPus Employment by Job Type and 
Size of Foreign Student Enrollment , Fall 1973, NAFSA 
Study of Foreign Student Employment and Financial 
Resources . 



On-Campus 
Job Type 



1,300 
and over 



Size of Foreign Student Enrollment 



N 



Per 
cent 



900 - 1,299 



N 



^ less than 900 

Per Per 
cent N cent 



Academic or 
Professional, 
e.g., assistant- 
ship 

Office Job 



Food Services 



Hospital and 
Laboratory 

Custodial and 
Labor 

Total 



2,625 
(10)* 



2U5 
(9) 

1,710 
(10) 

12A 



107 
(8) 

4,811 



54,6 1,676 
(8) 



5.1 



35.5 



2.6 



2.2 



403 
(7) 

237 
(7) 

91 
(5) 

185 
(6) 



64.7 1,181 
(13) 



15.5 223 
(10) 

9.1 105 

(10) 



3.5 



46 
(6) 



7.2 112 
(10) 



70.8 



100.0 2,592 100.0 1,667 



13.4 
6.3 
2.8 
6.7 
100.0 



NOTE: Some figures were designated as estimates; the number varies from 
cell to cell, ranging from 0 to 6. 

a 

Figures in the parentheses indicate the number of reporting insti 
tutions. 
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Analyses of off-campus employment by size of foreign 
student enrollment showed that foreign students at institutions 
with 1,300 or more at those with less than 900 foreign student' 
enrollment depended more on non-discipline related" types of jobs 
for their sources of income than did those in the 900 - 1,299 
bracket. On the contrary, institutions with 900 - 1,299 foreign 
student enrollment had more foreign students who worked on disci- 
pline related off-campus employment • 



Table 13. Distribution of Off-Campus Employment by Job Type and 
Weekly Work Load, Fall 1973, NAFSA Study of Foreign 
Student Employment and Financial Resources. 



Job Type 



Weekly Work Load 



Quarter- 
time 
or less 



Between quarter 
time and 
half-time 
or exactly 
half-time 



N 



Per 
cent 



N 



Per 
cent 



Itore than 
half-time 

N 



Total 



Per 
cent 



N 



Per 
cent 



uisclpline- 
related 



35 

(11)' 



6.1 



302 
(19) 



42.8 



179 
(15) 



5A.6 740 
(20) 



31.5 



Non-discipline- 
related 



Total 



436 
(11) 



76.4 



571 
(14) 



905 
(20) 



48.2 



1,876 
(22) 



34 
(10) 



328 
(15) 



10.4 1,625 69.1 
(21) 

2,350 
(21) 



NOTE: Some figures were designated as estimates; the number varies from cell 
to cell, ranging from 3 to 6. 



^'^ Same as Table 1. 
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First Year Student Employment 

V/hen asked If any first year foreign students worked 
during tail term 1973, 28 Institutions replied 'Ves." Only one 
Institution responded "no." Four institutions said "don't know" 
and three institutions did not respond. Of the 28 Institutions, 
two did not provide information classified by on- and off--campus 
employment. Twenty-six institutions reported a total of 1,162 
first year foreign students who worked during Fall 1973. Of these, 
96 per cent had on-campus jobs. Including research and teaching 
asslstantships, etc. The remaining fou^ per cent had off-campus 
employment. About nine out of 10 (88 per cent) of the first year 
working foreign students worked throughout tha entire term. Of 
those who worked the entire term, 98 per cent worked on-campus 
and only two per cent worked off-campus. For those who worked 
less than a term, 77 per cent worked on-campus and 23 per cent 
off-campus. The 1,162 first year students working represented 
about 15 per cent of all first year students reported by the 26 
institutions. 

J-2 Spouse Employment 

According to immigration laws, J-2 spouses may be permit- 
ted by the INS to work for their own maintenance and that of minor 
children with them. To obtain a complete picture of foreign stu- 
dent employment, information was requested about working J-2 spouses. 

Three-fourths (75 per cent) of the responding Institutions 
Indicated that they had foreign student J-2 spouses who worked during 
Fall 1973. They reported 723 working J-2 spouses, or A2 per cent of 
all the spouses accompanying J-1 foreign students in this survey. 
Of the J-2 spouses who worked during Fall 1973, 53 oer cent worked 
off-campus • When combined on-campus and off-campus work was analyzed 
by length of time worked, 82 per cent worked throughout the entire term, 
while 18 per cent worked less than a term. The largest numbers of 
J-2 visa holders working on campus were in medium and large metropolitan 
areas with populations of AGO, 000 or more. However, these 126 persons 
represented only two per cent of the foreign students with families 
accompanying them. 

About tae same proportions worked off-campus (two-thirds) 
and on-campus (one-third), regardless of whether they worked less than 
a term or for the entire cerm. 

Number of Jobs Filled by Foreign Students 

The Student Employment Office serves as an important place 
for foreign students to look for jobs. In order to compare the job- 
filling pattern of foreign students with that of U.S. students, the 
FSAs of the participating institutions were asked to determine the 
number of job applicants and number of jobs listed as available by 
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Student Employment Office Fall 1973, by Job location, i.e., on-campus 
or off-campus. 

In Fall 1973, 71,143 students were attracted by 48,111 
various Jobs listed as available at the Student Employment Offices 
in 23 participating institutions. Of the total Job applicants, 96 
per cent were U.S. students while only four per cent were foreign 
students. Ninety-five per cent of all available Jobs were filled. 
Of the total number of jobs filled, 95 per cent were filled by U.S. 
students and five per cent by foreign students. Slightly less than 
three-fifths (56 per cent) of the U.S. student enrollment got Jobs, 
and about seven out* of 10 (69 per cent) of the foreign students got 
jobs (Table 14). 

Analysis by job location showed that, of the total number 
of jobs available, 57 per cent were on-campus and 36 per cent were 
off-campus. The total number of on-campus Jobs available was 27,524, 
which were sought by 43,285 applicants. Of the on-campus Jobs avail- 
able, 97 per cent were filled, 95 per cent by U.S. students and five 
per cent by foreign students. 

A similar job filling pattern was found for off-campuc 
employment. A total of 17,380 off-campus jobs were listed as avail- 
able and applied for by 19,068 students — 95 per cent U.S. students 
and five per cent foreign students. Nine out of 10 (91 per cent) 
available off-campus jobs were filled, of which 96 per cent were 
filled by U.S. students and four per cent by foreign students. 

The results seem to indicate that foreign students in 
Fall 1973 took only four to six out of every 100 Jobs filled, both 
on- and off -campus. 
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Practical Training Program 

U.S. immigration laws permit foreign students, after they 
are finished with their studies, to accept full-time employment in 
the U.S. for a period of practical training equal to the time spent 
in study, up to a maximum of 18 months. FSAs of participating institu- 
tions were asked if any of their foreign students began an approved 
practical training program Fall term 1973. A total of 35 institutions, 
or 97 per cent of the responding Institutions, gave an affirmative answer, 
with only one institution not answering this question. A total of 552 
foreign students were reported to have begun a practical training program 
Fall 1973, which was 1.8 per cent of the total F-1 and J-1 foreign stu- 
dents included in this survey. 

Factors That Lead to Failure in Locat iny> Employment 

Factors that lead to the inability of foreign students to 
find jobs are not well known. The FSAs of participating Institutions 
were asked to rank the most important three factors from a list of pos- 
sible factors that account for the Inability of foreign students to 
find jobs, ranking the most important as one, next most Important as 
two, etc. Most FSAs felt that "employer's preference for U.S. nationals 
was the most important factor affecting the foreign students ability 
to get a job. This factor received a mean rank of 1.2A from ratings 
by 25 FSAs. Unfaniliarity with job seeking procedures was rated as 
the second most important factor, with a mean rank of 2. OA by 26 FSAs. 
Unfamiliarity with requirements of job and Inadequate English proficiency 
were considered to be the third and fourth most Important factors that 
led to foreign students' lob failure. Both factors had a mean ram< of 
2.5A and were rated by 11 FSAs. Other important factors include tight 
job market" and "visa restriction," rated by six and two FSAs respec- 
tively as the most Important factors. 

The FSAs were also asked to indicate if any of their foreign 
students complained about not being able to find a job durlag Fall term 
1973. A total of 31, or 86 per cent of the responding Institutions, said 
••yes." Only three institutions indicated that none of their foreign 
students complained. The total number of foreign students who complained 
about not being able to get jobs was 623, which was only 1.7 per cent of 
the total foreign students included in this survey. However, if one can 
assume that all those who complained v/ere job applicants, which is li^^ely, 
this would mean that 17 per cent of those seeking a lob V7ere unable to find 
employment. According to Table 14 there were 2,889 fo^ig^^^J"'^^^^^!^;-" 
14 institutions seeking jobs, but only 1,997 persons from 20 Institutions 
found jobs. The difference - 892 — gives validity to the data about 
those complaining about inability to find work. 
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Financial Resources and Needs 



Sources of Support 

One Important goal of this study was to determine the 
sources of financial support utilized by foreign students. Foreign 
student advisors of participating Institutions were asked to provide 
data giving the various "ources of financial support and the amounts 
of this support In dollars. Data were provided by 31 to 34 Institu- 
tions. 

As expected 9 family resources and savings were the most 
frequently cited source of support for foreign students, with almost 
^one-half (47 ^pej cent) of fhe^ fgreign ,st]adpnt,s r^ec^ivjng jjuppprt^frogi _ 
their families. A much larger proportion (69 per cent) of under- 
graduate foreign students than of the graduate students (31 pei cent) 
were said to rely on such support (Table 15) . 

Employment, largely in teaching and research assistant- 
ships, was the second most relied upon source of support. Slightly 
over one-fourth (26 per cent) of the foreign students depended upon 
income from employment as a major source of support for their living 
and school expenses. Three times as many graduate as undergraduate 
foreign students were reported to depend upon such support* 

Aid from institutions in the form of loans, scholarships, 
and fellowships was also an Important source of support. Approximately 
one out of eight (12 per cent) foreign students received this type of 
institutional aid. A larger proportion (15 per cent) of the under- 
graduate than of the graduate foreign students (10 per cent) depended 
on this aid. Two other major potential sources — U.S. government 
and foreign (home) government — provided such support for only about 
eight per cent of the foreign students. More graduate than under- 
graduate foreign students were reported to rely on these two sources of 
support. 

Percentages of roreign students reported as receiving sup- 
port from various sources did not differ markedly according to the size 
of foreign student enrollment of participatin institutions. However, 
analyses of data on sources of support by size of foreign student en- 
rollment showed that a slightly larger proportion (14 per cent) of foreign 
students enrolled at institutions with more than 1,300 foreign students, 
received aid from the Institutions In the forms of loans, scholarships, 
or fellowships, etc. Institutions having 900-1,299 foreign students pro- 
vided the least aid In the form of employment such as teaching or re- 
search assistantships compared with the Institutions of the other two 
categories. However, more foreign students In such institutions received 
aid from both U.S. and foreign (home) governments. Regardless of the 
size of foreign student enrollment, family resources and savings and 
employment were the most important sources of support for foreign students 
in all institutions (Table 16). 
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Table 15. Sources of Support, by Student Classification , Fall 1973, 
NAFSA Study of Foreign Student Employment and Financial 
Resources . 



Student Classification 



Source of 
Support 



Undergraduate 



N 



Per 
cent 



Advanced 
professional 
and ^ graduat e 



Other 



Total 



N 



Per 

( 

cent 



N 



Per 
cent' 



N 



Per 
cent 



Family resources 8,174 69.2 
and savings (30)^ 



All employment * 1,336* 
(include TA's (26) 
and RA's) 

Aid from 1,757 
institution (30) 
(loans, scholarship, etc.) 



U.S. government 



Foreign 
government 

Other 



Total 



286 
(22) 

583 
(29) 

209 
(21) 



•11.3 

14.9 

2.4 
4.9 
1.8 



5,519 
(30) 

6,153- 
(28) 



1,747 
(29) 



1,406 
(26) 

1,681 
(28) 

1,413 
(23) 



31.2 476 
(13) 

34.8 -20 
(6) 



9.9 

8.0 
9.5 
8.0 



10 
(5) 



49 
(9) 

34 
(10) 

106 
(12) 



11,807 
(30) 



17,680 
(30) 



2,245 
(15) 



21.2 15,848 47.4 
(33) 

0.9 8,5^6 -23.6 
(31) 



0.4 4,021 12.0 
(33) 



2.2 1,933 5.8 
(31) 

1.5 2,586 7.7 
(34) 

4.7 2,629 7.9 
(26) 

33,435 
(33) 



NOTE; Some figures were designated as estimates; the number varies from cell 
to cell, ranging from 0 to 5. 



a 

b 



Figures in parentheses Indicate the number of reporting institutions. 
Figures in subcatogorics do not necessarily add up to the figures in totals 
because the numb'ir of reporting institutions varies for each case. 
Percentages add up to more than 100 per cent because some foreign 
students may have more than one source of support. 
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Table 16. Sources of Support by Size of Foreign Student Enrollment , 
Fall 1973, NAFSA Study of Foreign Student Employment and 
Financial Resources* 



Size of Foreign Student Enrollment 



1,300 and over 
(11) 



Source of 
Suppor*: 



900-1,299 
iil 



N 



Per 
cent 



N 



Per 
cent 



less than 900 
(16) 



N 



Per 
cent 



Family resources 6,863 

and savings (10)^ 

Al-i eiiijrloymeat • -3,'824' 

(Include TA's 

and RA's) (9) 

Aid from 2,033 

institution (9) 
(loans, scholarships, etc.) 

U.S. government 



Foreign 
government 

Total 



719 
(9) 

993 
(10) 

14,432 



47.6 



2h,b 



14.1 



5.0 



4,444 
(9) 

2,rjo 

(8) 

838 
(9) 



717 
(D 



6.8 883 
(9) 



49.3 4,541 48.3 
(14) 

23.6: 2,612 * ■ 27.8 
(14) 

9.3 1,050 11.2 
(15) 



8.0 497 5.3 
(13) 

9.8 710 7.4 
(15) 



100.0 9,012 100.0 9,410 100.0 



NOTE: Some figures were designated as estimates; the number varies from 
cell to cell, ranging from 0 to 5. 

a 

Figures in parentheses indicate the number of reporting institutions. 



Investigation of data on sources of support by type of institutional 
control showed that a larger proportion of foreign students at public 
schools were reported to depend upon family resources and employ- 
ment compared with those in private schools; 49 per cent compared with 
44 per cent and 28 per cent compared with 20 per cent respectively. 
Yet, percentage-wise private institutions provided foreign students 
with more loans, scholarships, or fellowships than did the public 
institutions (Table 17). 
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Footnotes for Table 17 • 



NOTE: Some figures were designated as estimates; tae number varies 
from cell to cell, ranging from 0 to 5. 

Figures In parentheses Indicate the number of reporting instl* 
tutlons. 

b 

Figures In subcategories do not necessarily add up to the 
figures In totals because the number of reporting Institutions 
varies for each one. 

c" • " ' ' • • • , . 

Percentages add up to more than 100 per cent because some foreign 
students may have more than one source of support • 
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Fi nancial Aids Provided by Institution 



Institutional financial support Is Indlspenslbl^ to tUe 
encouragement of International education* However, such data were not 
readily available in many institutions and considered confidential by 
some. Twenty-eight institutions provided data on total institutional 
support, 26 did so on tuition waiver, and 27 on teaching and research 
asslstantshlps • Only 21 reported data on "other on--campus employment/' 
The data that were provided by the institutions v;ere analyzed by tyr^e 
of foreign student, type of institutional control, and size of forelj^n 
student enrollment* Since the totals given are based on data from a high 
of 26 and a low of 13 of a possible 36 institutions, dollar amounts repre«- 
sent conservative estimates and percentages must be regarded with caution# 



The total dollar amount from institutional support for the 
academic year 1973-74 was reported by 28 participating institutions 
as $26,117,805. The largest proportion (70 per cent) was in the form 
of teaching and research assistantships . Slightly less than one- 
sixth (15.2 per cent) of the amount was in the form of tuition waivers. 
Over one-tenth (10.3 per cent) was in the form of scholarships, grants 
and fellowships. Institutional loans and income from "other on- 
campus employment" made up five and six per cent of total support, 
respectively (Table 18) . 

The various kinds of institutional support differed markedly 
when analyzed according to type of institutional control (Table 19), 
with the private institutions reporting a higher percentage than the 
public institutions in the form of scholarships, grants, and fellow- 
ships, teaching and research assistantships, and loans. On the other 
hand, public institutions gave a higher percentage of aid via tuition 
waivers and "other on-campus" employment. These figures should be 
regarded with caution, however, since many private institutions provi- 
ded no data on some aid categories. 

Total dollar amounts of aid varied greatly, as is shown in 
the far right-hand column of Table 19. Scholarships, grants, and fellow- 
ship aid ranged from a total of $1,000 in one institution to $700,000 
in another. Teaching Assistantships and Research Assistantships aid 
ranged from $2,A00 to $2,320,000 for different institutions. 

As Table 18 shows, approximately one-sixth (16 per cent) of 
the total institutional support went to first-year foreign students who 
constituted 27 per cent of the foreign students. Much of this aid is 
in the form of teaching and research assistantships, although private 
institutions give considerable first year assistance in the form of 
scholarships, grants, and fellowships. 

Expressed as dollar totals, foreign students in just these 
23 reporting institutions brought over $51,000,000 dollars into the 
U.S., according to FSA estimates (see Table 20). 
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Table 18. Amount of Institutional Support for Foreign Students for 
the Academic Year 1973-74 by Type of Foreign Student , Fall 
1973, NAFSA Study of Foreign Student Employment and Financial 
Resource?. 



Type of Foreign Student 



First Year All Other 

Foreign Student Foreign Student Total 



Type of Per Per Per 
Financial Aid Amount cent Amount cent Amount cent 

Tuition waivers '$ * 583,721 * 13.6^ "$2,973,547 15.0 $3,981,668 15.2 

(20)* (21) (26) 

Scholarships, $ 680,744 15.9 $1,976,173 10.0 $2,702,492 10.3 

Grants and (15) (21) (25) 
Fellowships 

Teaching and $2,597,433 60.8 $12,546,830 63.2 $18,273,867 70.0 

research (20) (22) (27) 
assist antshlps 

Other employ- $ 346,561 8.1 $ 726,786 3.7 $1,508,807 5.8 

ment on-campus (13) (18) (22) 

Loans $ 171,315 3.9 $ 909,583 4.6 $1,178,898 4.5 

(14) (18) (22) 

Total^ $4,269,301 $19,841,694 $26,117,805 

(22) (25) (28) 

NOTE: Some figures were designated as estimates; the number varies, ranging 
from 0 to 5. 

Figures in parentheses indicate the number of reporting institutions* 

^ Figures in subcategories do not necessarily ^dd up to the figures in 
the totals because the number of reporting institutions varies for 
each case. 
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About $12,000,000 of support from foreign government 
sources for students was reported by 2A institutions and $8,300,000 
from the U.S. government was reported by 21 institutions. Awards 
from foundations and other private sources amounted to $4,900,000 
according to 16 Institutions. 

An analysis of data on the amount of institutional support 
by size of foreign student enrollment showed that institutions with 
1,300 or more foreign students contributed a larger proportion of 
their institutional funds to aid foreign students in the form of 
"other on-campus" employment and loans. Nevertheless, institutions 
with smaller foreign student enrollments provided a larger pro- 
portion of their funds to hire foreign students as teaching or 
research assistants. For the support tn the form of scholarships, 
^traats. aod fel lowships. Institutions with less than 9J)0 foreign 
students provided most; 14 per cent compared with five and 12 per 
cent for the larger units. Only five per cent was allocated for 
scholarships, grants, and fellowships and three per cent for "other 
on-campus" employment by institutions with more than 900 but less 
than 1,299 foreign students (Table 21). 
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Educational Costs 

Foreign student advisors were asked to indicate student 
costs at their institutions for Fall 1973 and to estimate costs for 
Fall 1975 on the basis of their best knowledge. Since educational 
costs tend to differ according to type of housing, each advisor was 
asked to give two types of estimated costs — average costs for 
those who live In residence halls and costs for those who live in 
apartments or rooming houses. 

Because some of the schools were on a quarter system and 
others were on a semester system, it Is necessary to present the 
data on educational costs in two parts — one analysis for quarter 
system Institutions and the second for semester system institutions. 
The following sections will deal with these two types of schools 
in that ordeif. 



Avera g e Educational Costs by Type of Housing 
Ouaxte.fL 6iji> tzm hiitltatioiU> 

Data, partial or complete, were reported on educational 
costs by 13 institutions operating on a quarter system. Estimates 
were provided of actual costs, for Fall term 1973 as well as of 
expected costs for Fall term 1975. These data, shown in Tabl3 2;', 
clearly indicate that the largest expenditure for foreign students 
was for tuition (about $564) . Food and housing were the next greatest 
expenses, but each less than half of the tuition expense. Those 
living in residence halls spent about $260 for food and $225 for 
housing, per quarter. Individuals living In an apartment or a rooming 
house spent about $40 more for each item. Total quarterly expenses 
were estimated at about $1,460 for residents of residence halls, com- 
pared to $1,600 for those living in apartments or rooming houses. 
In terms of percentages, tuition accounted for 39 per cent of the 
expenses compared with 18 per cent each for food and housing, for resi< 
hall Inhabitants. For those living in apartments or rooming houses, 
the percentages were 35, 18, and 19, respectively. 

The FSAs estimated that tuition costs would go up about 
20 per cent by 1975 and food would increase in cost by 14 to 17 per 
cent. Housing costs would be about 10-11 per cent higher in 1975, 
both on- and off-campus. Despite the increase in tuition, the estima- 
tors believed that tuition wou account for a slightly smaller per- 
centage of total expenses in 1975 — about 35 per cent — than in 
Fall 1973. The total expenses were estimated at about $1,720 for 
residence hall occupants in 1975, compared to about $1,870 for those 
who room elsewhere — increases of about 17-18 per cent compared with 
1973 costs. 
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Smz&teA 6yAtm ZnstitiitLon& 

Data for semester system institutions are shown in Table 23, 
as reported by 23 institutions* As would be expected, since 
semesters have a longer duration than quarters, costs per term 
in nearly all categories are higher than for students in the 
quarter-system schools. Tuition averaged over $800, and repre- 
sented 39 to 42 per cent of total expenses for the Fall semester. 
Food costs were estimated at about $360, regardless of type of 
housing used by the students. As with quarter system institu- 
tions, food costs accounted for about 18 per cent of total expenses. 
Housing costs about $85 more per semester ($395) if a student lives 
in an apartment or a rooming house rather than in a residence hall 
($310). 

Total overall cost for residence hall occupants was esti- 
mated to be about $100 less than for apartment or rooming house resi- 
dents for the Fall semester, a slightly smaller difference than was 
found for the students in quarter system institutions (about $130). 

Interestingly, the FSAs at semester system institutions 
believed that their tuition would increase only 1-3 per cent, on the 
average, by Fall semester 1975. Estimates of increases in food and 
housing costs were of the same order of magnitude, but in reverse 
order — 10-11 per cent for food and 13-14 per cent increase for 
housing. Total educational costs were expected to increase more for 
apartment house or rooming house dwellers in 1975 than for residence 
hall occupants. The former's expenses were estimated at about $2,260 
per semester in 1975 compared with about $2,130 for the latter group. 
The increases over 1973 costs would be of the order of six to eight 
per cent, less than half the increase predicted by FSAs at the quarter 
system institutions. The difference is probably due to the larger 
number of respondents from public institutions using the quarter 
system who believed that costs at their institutions will have no 
increase markedly. 
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FSAs* Perceptions of How Foreign Students Will 
Meet Increased Costs 



Continuously rising educational costs seriously affect 
foreign students studying at U.S. universities or colleges, par- 
ticularly those from developing countries — a majority. To learn 
how foreign student advisors think foreign students will meet the 
increased costs, a hypothetical question was asked: "If total edu- 
cational costs for Fall 1975 will be 20 per cent higher than they 
were in Fall 1973, how do you think foreign students will meet such 
Increased costs?" 

Respondents were asked to select the three most likely 
actions from a list of 13. Only five actions were ranked by more 
than 10 FSAs (average rank is shown in parentheses): obtain an ad- 
dltfonal contribution from the family (1.7A); seek grants or scholar- 
ships (1.75); obtain .lobs (1.91); reduce expenditures (1.91); and 
borrow from other sources (2.0). 

Possible Actions to be Tak<.P by Institutions as a Result 
of Increased Costs for Foreign Students 

To cope with the rising educational costs, both individual 
and institutional actions are needed. FSAs of the participating 
institutions were asked, "What actions do you think your institutions 
will take as a result of 20 per cent increased costs for foreign 
students?" As with the question on Individual actions by foreign 
students, each FSA was asked to rank the three most likely actions 
that his Institution will make, choosing from a list of possible actions 
or adding others. 

About half of the FSAs (17) thought that their Institutions 
will most Hkely require full support in advance. This action had a 
mean rank of 1.71. The next most likely actions that institutions 
were expected r.o take were to obta^.n funds for both additional loans and 
scholavshlps (avg. rank = 2.0). Finding more on-campus employment, 
and reducing the number of foreign students In Ph.D. programs were the 
fourth and fifth most llkelv actions specified (rank 2.07 and 2.50 
respectively). Other actions mentioned Included no action, legislative 
tuition relief for foreign students, and increasing the existing amount 
of teaching asslstantshlps/research asslstantshlps allowance by 20 
per cent. 
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PROBLEMS OF DATA COLLECTION^ LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY> AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The design of the Institutional Survey was based on the 
belief that most of the data could be obtained from existing files 
on foreign students^ if such data were already In reportable form; 
or, if such data were not available or readily accessible from the 
files, that the foreign student advisors would be able to provide 
considered and reasonable estimates of the data requested. The 
study was therefore to some extent a test of: (1) the kind of summary 
data readily available to foreign student advisors; (2) the ability 
of FSAs to ferret out the data from basic records and, In some cases 
(3) the local priorities and resource limitations which would prevent 
an FSA from using the necessary time and money to obtain the data. 
(A number of FSAs said that they could have provided the data re- 
quested, or provided more precise data, if they had been given a 
longer lead time to produce it.) 

In view of the very short time schedule for reporting the 
data requested — one month — the rate of response was quite good. Tlie 
special attentic" given by many FSAs to the data request reflected 
the high level of concern about problems of foreign stud'mt finance 
and employment. 

Each interpretation of the data must be made with the num- 
ber of reporting institutions in mind. Usually under-estlmation is 
the result of data from fewer institutions, but on occasion combina- 
tions of data based on different numbers of reporting institutions 
can produce unexpected distortions. When these cautions are heeded, 
institutions will find the data provided useful and relevant for 
comparison with data from their own instituLlons, or as a guide for 
collecting such data for later comparison. 

Respondent Institutions represented public and private 
schools in the same proportions as the total group selected for study 
and they covered the same range of enrollment size as the total group 
of 52 institutions. Therefore, the responding Institutions were simi- 
lar to those institutions that did not participate in the study. 

Complete data for every question were provided by only 12 
institutions, or one-thtrd of the respondent group. However, most 
tables Include data from 25 to 35 of the 36 reporting Institutions. 
For a given quest lon» respondents may have provided complete data or 
partial data from actual counts, or complete or partial estimates. 
The heavy dependence upon estimates indicated that only limited infor- 
mation Is available In easily accessible form on such matters as: (1) 
numbers of work permits applied for and granted — for either on- or 
off-campus work; (2) off-campus employment of foreign students; and 
(3) the numbers of U.S. and foreign students applying for and Lilling 
job vacancies. Data seemed to be most readily available about financial 
resources and expenses of foreign students, although In many Instances 
reported flgurp.s were designated an estimates. 
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Although an attempt was made to separate non-immigrant 
foreign students from those who had immigrant status^ data reported 
sometimes included immigrants and sometimes did not* Since it was 
not possible to separate the immigrants in a significant number of 
institutions, some figures — particularly those on employment — ^may 
represent an over-estimate of the actual work activity of non-irimi- 
grant foreign students. Data on employment should therefore be in- 
terpreted accordingly. Any subsequent study should make every effort 
to focus data collection regarding employment only on non-immigrant 
students • 

Another problem that arose was the report of only total 
figures by some Institutions, and in some instances, only sub-totals 
by other institutions. Since the total figures usually represented 
the most complete response as far as the number of institutions was 
concerned, they were used in describing over-all responses. As a 
result in some tables the totals do not equal the sum of the numbers 
in the cells making up those totals, and the number of institutions 
reporting numbers in the table cells may not be the same as the num- 
ber of institutions reporting total figures* 

The investigators share the concern of those who may 
question the reliability of the data collected, in view of the 
above shortcomings* In an effort to substantiate nhe validity of the 
data, therefore, a careful comparison of the numbc s, dollar amounts, 
and percentages computed from the returns in this institutional survey 
was made with similar figures collected in the individual student 
survey reported in Section II of this report. The total figures for the 
seven institutions whose students were surveyed in the second study 
were computed and compared with the aggregate numbers, dollar amounts, 
and percentages derived from the reports of individual students in these 
same seven institutions. Results showed good agreement between the 
over-all figures provided by the foreign student advisors on such matters 
as sources of support, on-campus employment, visa status, and dollar 
amounts of support for foreign students. In general FSA figures on the 
aforementioned variables tended to be only slightly lower than those 
reported in the Individual Survey* FSA figures were much lower than 
student figures on off-campus employment and spouses* employment. 
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Abstract of Findings: Individual Survey 



The purpose of the Individual Survey was to obtain infor- 
mation about foreign students' financial resources, employment needs, 
opportunities and activities, and expenditure patterns. Background 
information regarding sex, marital and family status, student classi- 
fication, and visa status was also collected. Seven institutions, 
six with large foreign student enrollments located in major metro- 
politan areas and one located in a small city, were selected for in- 
clusion in the study. Issues most often raised about foreign student 
employment relate to job competition in urban centers. Therefore, 
data on the nature and amount of actual employment of foreign students 
attending urban universities seemed most relevant and useful. 

An eight page questionnaire was sent to a random stratified 
20 per cent sample of foreign students attending one private and six 
public institutions of higher education. Over 10,300 foreign students 
were enrolled in these schools Fall terra 1973, representing 7.1 per 
cent of the total foreign student population in the U.S. Responses 
were received from 868 students, or 49 per cent of those from whom 
information was requested. Return rates varied for the seven insti- 
tutions, ranging from 42 per cent to 62 per cent. 

Although the response rate was not as high as would be 
desirable, analyses showed that, as a total group, the respondents 
were representative of the original sample (and thus of the total 
study population) in terms of major fields of study (which was thought 
to be related to job opportunities) and student classification. The 
survey results, gleaned from nearly 900 foreign students, provide infor- 
mation of a kind that has never before been collected. 

A description of the respondents includes the following: 68 
per cent were graduate or advanced professional students, 31 per cent 
were undergraduates. Three-fourths held F-1 visas while 16 per cent 
had J-1 visas. Eight out of 10 were males, two-thirds were single, 
and nearly half had come from Asian countries. Less than half of the 
married couples had children; those with children usually had one child 
accompanying them. About 12-14 per cent had come from European or 
Middle East countries. Eight out of 10 bad been in the U.S. for four 
years or less, and 23 per cent had been In the U.S. one calendar year or 
less. Most lived in private apartments (47 per cent) and 20 per cent 
lived in residence halls. Thirty-seven per cent vera working on their 
doctorate degrees and 28 per cent were working on master's degrees. 
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Employmentt Educational Costs, and Sources of Support 



The difficulty of summarizing and portraying in capsule 
form, by statistical averages or otherwise, the variety of expenses — 
in both nature and amount~ Incurred by foreign students can be il- 
lustrated by the following four mini-case histories selected at random 
from the respondents to the questionnaire. 

Jaka Is a first-year Burmese student attending a public 
university located In an urban area of the western U.S. He Is 
single, has 9" F'-l visa, and is working on a master's degree In the 
area of engineering, architecture and environmental de5;?gn. He 
was a research assistant Fall term 1973, and earned $1,500 for the 
quarter. His costs connected with taking courses totalled $900. 
He lived in an apartment and his housing and food costs totalled $325 
for the quarter. Personal expenses came to $270, but this included 
$100 for payment on debts. He spent only $10 during the quarter on 
recreation, but $100 on health. He depended entirely on his assistant- 
ship to pay his total term costs of $1,495 for his education, with no 
support from any other source. His total costs for the academic year 
are estimated at $4,485. 

Chen is a single undergraduate male froni Hong Kong holding 
an F-l visa. He has been at his institution in the south between 
two and four years and is studying business and management. He had 
an off-campus job In a service occupation and earned between $501 
and $700 Fall semester 1973. He spent $470 Fall term for tuition, 
fees, books, etc., connected with taking courses. He I Ived In an 
apartment and spent $525 for housing and food for the semester. 
Personal expenses totalled $157 for iiie semester, which Included 
$40 for recreation, $5 for health and nothing for debt payments. He 
depended entirely upon earnings from the off-campus job and summer 
work to pay his semester expenses. For the academic year his costs 
will be $2,304. 

Hans came froii West Germany on a J- 1 visa to attend this 
university which is located in a small town. He is single. Is In 
his first year at the 'nstitution, and is seeking a master's degree 
in education. He had to job Fall semester and was not seeking one. 
Costs connected with taking courses came to $902 for the semester. 
He lived in a residence hall and housing and food expanses were $695. 
Personal expenses amcunled to $430, which included $100 for recreation, 
and $200 for instal I'nent payments on a radio. Hans' support came pri- 
marily from a scholership from the U.S. government, supplemented by 
personal savings. His total academic year costs will be $4,054. 
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Jacques, a single student from France with a J-l visa, 
IS in his second year at a private Institution in the East, working 
on a Ph.D. in engineering, architecture and environmental design. 
He had a research assi stantsh ip Fall semester 1973 and earned 
more than $1,200 during that term. His course-connected costs (in- 
cl using tuition and fees, etc,) totalled $1,700 for the semester. 
He lived in an apartment and housing and food costs came to $245 
for the term. His personal expenses amounted to $345, of which 
SI 00 went for recreation, $100 for clothing, and $100 for Insurance. 
His total support came from what he earned from his asslstantship. 
For the entire academic year his costs will be $4,580. 

Emploifmz^it 

Slightly over half of the respondents reported that they 
had been employed some time during Fall term 1973. Of this group, 
about three out of four had on-campus jobs and 26 per cent had 
worked off-campus. TWenty-eight per cent of those who worked off- 
campus had professional jobs related to their major fields of study, 
Hhile 33 per cent worked in service jobs. Of those who stated that 
they had not worked Fall term 1973, most (75 per cent) had not 
sought jobs, but 25 per cent had sought jobs unsuccessfully. 

About one-fifth of those who had on-campus jobs were first 
year students. (A number of these were transfer students from other 
institutions.) Twenty-three per cent of those working on-campus 
were married with ♦'heir wives accompanying them, and 17 per cent 
were graduate students seeking Ph,D. degrees. Nearly a third were 
majors in engineering, architecture and environmental design. The 
characteristics of the students who had off-campus jobs (roughly 
13 per cent of the total group) were similar to those who had on- 
campus jobs. 

Fifty-eight per cent of all respondents (off-campus and 
on-campus job holders combined) classified their jobs as professional 
work. Only 14 per cent worked in service occupations and eight per 
cent in clerical jobs. 

Average pay was well above the minimum wage standard. 
Thirty-eight per cent reported an average pay of $4.00 per hour or 
more, 23 per cent were paid $3.00-3.99, and 27 per cent earned $2.00- 
2.99 per hour, dily 12 per cent earned less than $2.00 per hour. 
The high earners were usually working on jobs related to their fields 
of study, whether working on- or off-campus. Off-campus jobs tended 
to pay higher wages than comparable on-campus jobs. 

Those who worked usually did so for the entire school term. 
Ninety-two per cent reported working for nine weeks or more, and 62 
per cent said that they worked more than 16 hours per week. An analy- 
sis of the combination of these two dimensions — hours per week and 
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number of weeks worked — showed that 16 hours and more per week 
for 11 or more weeks was the most common work pattern (reported 
by 49 per cent of those who worked). 

In terms of total earnings for the school term, 24 per 
cent reported that their earnings for Fall term 1973 were between 
$901 and $1,200, while an additional 23 per cent claimed earnings 
of m:>re than $1,200# Special analyses showed that those reporting 
earnings in excess of $1,200 were primarily students in semester 
Institutions, while those with income at the $901-$1,200 level 
were attending quarter-system schools. 

Sixty-one per cent of the respondents were planning to 
apply for practical training after thev co'noleted their studies. 
The reason given most frequently for such plans was that they 
wanted to gain experience not available in their home countries. 
Twelve per cent reported a need to pay off indebtedness. 



Student Co6ti 

Cost figures reported by respondents were summarized 
and aggregated to produce averages. This process was conducted 
separately for students in quarter-system institutions and for 
students in semester-system institutions to eliminate one source 
of variation. The costs incurred by students attending the one 
private institution were considerably higher than those incurred 
by students in the public institutions so their figures were not 
included in the overall averages, either for the semester schools 
or for the grand total. This eliminated another source of varia- 
tion. Finally, averages were based only on data provided by 
single students, to eliminate a third variable effect. 

Total academic year costs for students attending semester- 
system institutions averaged $4,324 for students living in residence 
halls and $3,902 for students living in apartments. For students 
attending quarter-system schools the total average costs for an 
academic year were $5,253 for students living in residence halls and 
$5,379 for students living in apartments. These figures do not in- 
clude special personal expenses reported by a small proportion of the 
respondents for Installment or debt payments and "other" expenses, 
which averaged $1,58^ per year for those who reported such expenses. 
Total academic year costs for students attending semester-system 
Institutions were frrm $900-$!, 400 less than costs for those attending 
quarter-system schools. This difference was due almost entirely to 
variations in tuition and other costs associated with taking courses. 
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Combining the academic year total average costs (excluding 
Installment and debt payments) for students in the semster and quarter* 
system institutions, an overall average total cost of $4,788 was de- 
rived for single students in residence halls. Of this total, 50 
per cent went for expenses related to taking courses, 34 per cent for 
housing and food, and the remaining 16 per cent for personal expenses. 

For comparison, the average total academic year costs re-* 
ported by single, residence hall students attending the private insti- 
tution in the study amounted to $7,506, of which $5,122 or 68 per cent 
went for tuition, fees, and other expenses connected with taking course 
work. 

Sou/icti 0^ Suppo^ 

The students were asked to indicate the dollar amount and 
percentage of their total support that came from each of 12 listed 
sources. Useable data were received from 859 individuals. 

The primary source of support, reported by Al per cent of 
the respondents, was parents or relatives. Foreign students reported 
that, on the average, they depended on parents or relatives for 56 
per cent of their total support. The average dollar amount reported 
was $1,165 for the Fall term. The next most frequently cited source 
of support — named by 22 per cent — was an assistantship or fellow- 
ship from a U.S. university. For those who had such assistance (with 
an average value for the term of $1,363), it constituted 75 per cent 
of their total support for the Fall tenri. Savings from cummer earnings 
were relied upon by 20 per cent, with average earnings reported at 
$648 for the Fall term. Twelve per cent depended on off-campus jobs, 
and 13 per cent utilized savings brought from their home countries. 

As proportions of total dollar support reported, assistance 
from parents and relatives represented 25 per cent • and assistantships 
from U.S. institutions an additional 16 per cent. Tha extent to which 

stuil^nts depended on work of various kinds compared to support from 
other sources is shown by the figures listed below: 



Source of Support 

On-campus jobs, exclusive of 

assistantships 
Off-campus jobs 
Savings from summer earnings 
All other sources (including 

assistantships) 
Total 



Total 

Dollar Amount 



Per cent 
of Support 



$ 95,200 
$ 100,590 
$ 110,160 



5.8 
6.2 
6.7 



$ 
$ 



1,328,332 
1,634,282 



81 .3 
100.0 
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Thus, work activities of all types, excluding teaching or research 
asslstantshlps, provided about 19 per cent of the total support 
of the foreign student respondents in this study. 

Savings brought from home countries amounted to an average 
of $1,029 per respondent for the Fall term. Scholarships from home 
governments, U.S. government agencies, or from U.S. universities 
were each relied upon by 14-16 per cent of the respondents. 

Dependence upon the various sources of support was found 
to be related to the length of time the student had been in the U.S. 
Generally, dc:pendence on support from parents and savings declined 
with the length of stay of the student In the U.S. Dependence on 
scholarships from home governments or from the U.S. government and 
loans from home countries also declined with length of time in the 
U.S. On the other hand^ students who had been in the U.S. for more 
than one year were more likely to have received scholarship aid or 
asslstantships from a U.S. university, to have had other kinds of 
on- or off-campus jobs, or to have received loans from within the 
U.S. Students also tended to rely more heavily on earnings from 
summer employment the longer they had been in the U.S. These increases 
and decreases in dependence generally were in terms of numbers de- 
pending on the sources as well as the percentage of support that 
such dependence represented. 

Comparisons by sex showed that females depended more 
heavily than males on loans from their home countries, support from 
parents or relatives, and earnings from on-campus employment other 
than work as a graduate assistant. Males relied primarily on loans, 
asslstantships, and scholarships from private agencies or from the U.S. 
government. Ninety per cenc of those who reported that they had taken 
out loans from U.S. sources were male. The average amount of their 
loans for Fall term 1973 was $986. 

Undergraduate foreign students relied more on savings from 
summer earnings, loans from within the U.S., off-campus employment, 
and funds from parents or relatives than did the graduate and advanced 
professional students. Students working on their Ph.D. degrees depended 
much more on university asslstantships. on various types of scholarships, 
and on other kinds of on-campus jobs. Asslstantships accounted for more 
than three-fourths of their support » averaging $1,42A for the 
Fall term. 

A relatively higher proportion of African students 
than of other geographic groups received scholarships from the 
U.S. government (16 per cent). Asian students relied primarily 
on loans from within the U.S., savings from summer earnings, 
scholarships and asslstantships, off-campus jobs (51 per cent), 
and parents or relatives. Students from the Middle East relied 
on parents or relatives and off-campus jobs (15 per cent) to a 
greater extent than on other sources of support. 
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Financial Assistance Sought and Granted 



Nearly all of the foreign students who sought loans 
through university financial aid offices received them, although 
for lesser amounts than had been requested. In contrast, only 39 
per cent of those who sought loans through outside organizations 
were able to get them. Ten of the 15 persons who applied for loans 
through foreign student advisors' offices received them. 

Coping with Increased Costs 

Students indicated that they would most likely have to 
work more hours on their present jobs, find jobs if they were not 
now working, or put their spouses to work in order to cope with 
future increased educational costs. Only 37 persons said that 
their most likely action would be to return home, although 111 
persons did say that such action would be a second or third choice. 
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Individual Survey: Conclusions 

The findings of this study Indicate that most foreign 
students^ especially after their first year> must find some 
additional sources of support other than their own or family re- 
sources to finance their education In the U.S* It Is also ap- 
parent that I because of the great variation In the kinds of support 
utilized^ In Individual needs » and In educational costs^ employment 
opportunities! activities > and needs should be viewed In the total 
context of sources and amounts of support available! rather than as 
an Isolated aspect of foreign students* education. 

The following conclusions seem warranted by the data 
collected In the Individual Survey: 

1, A substantial part (nearly half) of the support for 
foreign students comes from sources outside the U.S. This assistance 
comes In the form of support from parents or relatives » scholarships 
or loans from foreign governments, and personal savings. 

2* U.S. educational Institutions represent the second 
major source of support, accounting for about one-third of the total 
dollar amount of foreign students* support* This consists primarily 
of teaching and research assistantshlps* Nearly three-fourths of all 
foreign student employment is on-campus, including assistantships. 

3* Support from parents and relatives and personal savings 
decreases after the foreign student's first year in the II*S* These 
decreases are off-set by increased support from educational institu- 
tions and on- and off-campus employment. 

To illustrate, relatively few (about one-fourth) first- 
year students seek employment. Of those who do, only about 12 per 
cent have off-campus jobs. Of the foreign students who have been 
in the U.S, more than one year, however, more than half (58 per cent) 
are employed. Slightly more than one-fourth of this working group 
have off-campus jobs. 

A. Income from on- and off-campus jobs during the academic 
year (excluding assistantships) and savings from summer employment 
(on- or off-campus) account for about one-fifth of the total dollar 
support of foreign students. 

5. The resources made available by foreign governments and 
agencies, the U.S. government and agencies, and private foundations 
and agencies combined account for about one-fifth of the total dollar 
resources available to foreign students. This amount is equal to the 
income derived from on- and off-campus employment. 

6. If employment opporttini t les ori'vi ilwui fissi.itautships 
were to be eliminated, approximately $M, 000,000 Joiiars annually 
would have to be obtained from other sources. 
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PART lit INDIVIDUAL SURVEY 



Purpose of the Study 

The primary purpose of the Individual Survey was to 
obtain directly from foreign students useful data regarding 
their financial resources and needs, the modes of financial 
assistance used by them, their employment needs and activities, 
their expenditure patterns, and background characteristics for 
use in analyzing the other data. It was expected that data 
from the individual returns could be used to augment and validate 
the information collected in the Institutional Survey. 

Study Population 

The study population was defiued to include all 
foreign students who were registered Fall term 1973 at seven large 
universities. Six of these institutions were chosen primarily be- 
cause of their geographical location in large metropolitan areas 
where numerous employment opportunities exist and competition with 
U.S. nationals for such employment might occur. The seventh, located 
in a small city of 40,000 was chosen for contrast. These seven 
institutions enrolled 10,373 foreign students, representing 7.1 per 
cent of the total foreign student population in the U.S. for the 1972- 
73 academic year (146,097 — including immigrants — as reported in Open 
Doors 1973) . 

Sampling 

A 20 per cent stratified, random sample of foreign students 
enrolled in Fall 1973 at the participating institutions was drawn 
for the study, except for one university* In this institution 
the entire foreign student population, other than foreign medical 
doctors and Canadians from just across the border, was used in the 
survey when It became apparent that after the exclusion of these groups 
a 20 per cent sample would produce only 58 students* The sample, stra- 
t if fed by student academic classification and major field of study, was 
taken by the FSA's office in each participating institution, following 
explicit directions sent out by the project research staff. Personal 
visits were made by research staff members to five of the scv^?n Instltu- 
tlons to discuss planning and procedures. Participating insr i i^utlons 
were asked to provide lists of the students selected for the study in 
the form of a duplicate set of address labels to facilitate tie mailing 
ot the questionnaires. 

The total study sample numbered 1,864, or 18 per cent of the 
foreign student population in the seven institutions. Of these, 88 
could not be located due to inadequate addresses. 
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Questionnaire 

The Individual survey form requested Information on the 
foreign students* employment, sources of support, educational costs, 
employment opportunities, and some background characteristics* The 
questionnaire was reviewed by the Advisory Committee In January 1974, 
pllot«*tested on a few foreign students from different countries, and 
revised. The final forms were mailed to foreign students In the study 
the first week of April, Except for one institution, the mailing 
of the questionnaires was carried out by the project staff. 
Covering letters from the NAFSA president and the local FSA were en- 
closed with each questionnaire, together with a stamped, return 
envelope. Extra copies of questionnaires and return envelopes were 
sent to participating institutions for use by persons who might have 
lost their questionnaires. Because anonymity precluded identification 
of nott-respondents, a blanket postcard follow-up reminder encouraging 
completion of the questionnaire was sent to everyone three weeks after 
the questionnaire was mailed. Two weeks later a second plea was sent 
to students in the two institutions wluh the lowest response rate. 

At the cut-off date, June 15, responses had been received 
from 868 foreign students, or 49 per cent of those to whom question- 
naires had been mailed. This number represents 8,3 per cent of the 
total foreign student population in the seven institutions. Table 1 
shows the number of questionnaires sent out and ^ the response rate 
for each of the participating Institutions, The response rate per 
institution ranged from 42 per cent to 62 per cent. 
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Table 1. Response Rate by Institution, Fall Term 1973, NAFSA 

Study of Foreign Student Employment and Financial Resources. 
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RESULTS 



A Profile of the Respondents 

To conv ' a general impression of the characteristics 
of the foreign sti- lents who responded to the questionnaire, the 
typical respondent might be described as follows, using modal 
(most frequently reported) characteristics: 

The typical respondent was a single (67 per cent) male 
(78 per cent) student, holding an F--1 visa (76 per cent). His home 
country was in Asia (48 per cent), he had been in the U.S. between 
two and four years (27 per cent), was a graduate student seeking 
either an M.A. or a Ph.D. degree (56 per cent), and had been en- 
rolled in his present higher educational Institution one year or 
less. He was majoring In engineering (33 per cent) and living In 
a private apartment. He was spending slightly more than $600 for 
housing and about $1,100 for food for the academic year. He also 
was spending a little over $2,300 for tuition and fees and about 
$740 for other education-related expenses. More than half of his 
support came from parents or relatives, and a third from savings 
or summer employment. He typically (62 per cent) was working or 
seeking a job during Fall term and if working, did so on-campus 
(37 per cent). His average earnings from all types of jobs was 
over $900 for the Fall term. 

More specifically, ot course, respondents exhibited 
a wide range of characteristics (see Tables A-F, Appendix B): 

1. About 31 per cent were undergraduates, 68 per cent 
were graduates. 

2. Seventy-six per cent held F-1 visas, 16 per cent had 
J-1 visas, and five per cent were resident aliens or 
had applied for permanent residency^ The rem%^lnder 
held other non- Immigrant status. 

3. Hi^ht out of ten were male students; 

A. Sixty-seven per cent were single; of the 33 per cent 
who were married, one-third said that their spouses 
were also students. Ten per cent had U.S. spouses. 

5. Less than half (A5 per cent) of the married couples had 
children; of the 210 married students who replied, 37 
per cent indicated that they had one child living with 
them. 

6. Students from Asian countries far exceeded in number 
those from other geographic areas of the world. Forty- 
eight per cent were from Asian countries, compared with 
lA per cent from European countries and 12 per cent from 
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the Middle East. Less than eight per cent originated 
from each of the other six areas identified. 

7. Wliile 23 per cent had been in the U.S. one calendar 
year or less, A6 per cent had been here two years or 
less, and 79 per cent had been here four years or 
less. 

8. Private apartments were the most popular residence, 
chosen by 47 per cent, with 20 per cent living in 
residence halls and lA per cent in university- 
owned apartments. 

9. Thirty-seven per cent were graduate students seeking 

a Ph.D., and 28 per cent were working on M.A. degrees. 
One-fourth were undergraduates working toward B.A. 
degrees, while an additional six per cent were under- 
graduates with long-range plans to seek a Ph.D. 
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Employment 

This section presents data on foreign student employment 
activities and needs: kinds of employment taken, hourly pay, total 
earnings, length of time worked, etc. 

Employment Status 

Slightly over one-half (50.2 per cent) of the respondents 
reported that they had worked some time during Fall term 1973 
(Table 2). Only 26 per cent of the first year students worked 
compared with 58 per cent of those who had been In the U.S. more 
than one year. 

Of the 429 persons who worked, most (7A per cent) had 
iobs on-campus, about 80 per cent of which were related to their 
major fields of study. Eighty-eight per cent of the first year 
students who worked had on-campus jobs, while 72.5 per cent of the 
other students who worked did so on campus. 

Overall, 26 per cent of those who worked had off-campus 
jobs during Fall term 1973. Of these off-campus jobs, only about 
a third (34 per cent) were considered to be related to their major 
fields of study. Further analysis showed that 33 per cent of the 
students who took off-campus jobs worked in service occupations 
(see Table 4). 

Overall, 45 per cent of the respondents reported that 
they had not worked during Fall term 1973. Of this group, most 
(three out of four) had not sought jobs. Eleven per cent of all 
respondents reported that they had unsuccessfully sought jobs 
during Fall term 1973. 



fcUZuAZ tc Hnd (i/o/ife 

Of the 96 students who failed to locate a job during 
Fall term 1973, tnree out of four had been in the U.S. 
for more than one year. More than half were first year students 
at their current institutions. 

Of those who could not find o job: (1) one-fourth were 
women; (2) 55 per cent were undergraduates i (3) 70 per cent rere 
single; (4) nearly half (46 per cent) came from Asian countries; 
(5) 87 per cent held F-1 visas (Table 3); (6) more than a third 
(35 per cent) were majors in engineering or architecture; and 
(7) about a fifth (19 per cent) were majors in business and re- 
lated fields. 
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Table 2. Employment Status by Length of Time in the U.S. Fall Term 
1973, NAFSA Study of Foreign Student Employment and 
Financial Resources. 





Length of Time 


in 


the U.S. 








In 

First 


Year 


More than 
One Year 


All Students 


Employment Status 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Was Unemployed and 


104 


52.5 


183 


27.9 


287 


33.6 


Was Unemployed but 
seeking work 


24 


12.1 


71 


10.8 


95 


11.1 


Had on**campus job 
related to field of 
study 


33 


16.7 


218 


33.2 


251 


29.4 


Had off-campus job 
related to field of 
study 


1 


.5 


36 


5.5 


37 


4.3 


Had on-campus job 
not related to field 
of study 


12 


6.1 


56 


8.5 


68 


8.0 


Had off-campus job 
not related to field 
of study 


5 


2.5 


68 


10.4 


73 


8.5 


Other 


10 


5.1 


15 


2.3 


25 


2.9 


No Response 


9 


4.5 


10 


1.5 


19 


2.2 


Total 


198 


100.0 


657 


100.0 


855 


100.0 



ft? 

V3 



f-ua Statai 



Because more than three-fourths of the respondents held 
F-1 visas, all of the employment categories in Table 3 were domi- 
nated by them. J-1 visa holders were most likely to be "not 
seeking" employment (24 per cent) or seeking an "on-carapus job 
related to field of study" (19 per cent). 

On-campLLS job6 

Of those who reported that they had on-campus jobs re- 
lated to their field of study, 82 per cent were male, slightly over 
one-fifth (21 per cent) were first year students at the attending 
Institution, over one-half (52 per cent) came from Asian countries, 
seven out of 10 (68 per cent) were graduate students seeking Ph.D. 
degrees, 75 per cent were F-1 visa holders, and 40 per cent were 
married with their wives accompanying them in the U.S. A third 
(32 per cent) had majors in the field of engineering, architecture 
and environmental design, and 47 per cent lived in private apartments 

Of those who had on-campus jobs not related to their fields 
of study, 28 per cent were first year students (including transfers) 
at the current institutions, three out of four (75 per cent) were 
male, 65 per cent were from Asia, 47 per cent were undergraduates 
working on their bachelor*degrees, 90 per cent were F-1 visa holders, 
and 16 per cent were married vith their wives a'-.companying them in 
the U.S. Again, 32 per cent had a major in the field of engineering, 
architecture, or environmental design, and 43 per cent lived In pri- 
vate apartments. Clearly major field-related job priorities went to 
older, married students seeking advanced degrees. 



Those who worked off-campus consisted of about the same 
percentages of first year students (including transfers), Asian 
students, males, F-1 visa holders, etc., whether in jobs related 
or unrelated to their major fields of interest. The percentages 
were roughly comparable to those with on-campus jobs, too, except 
for slightly higher percentages of graduate students seeking 
master's degrees (AA per cent) and Individuals with majors in 
engineering, architecture, or environmental design (41 per cent). 
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Nature of Foreign Student Employment 

Professional Jobs predominated among the kinds of employ- 
ments both on-campus and off-campus^ obtained by the foreign stu- 
dents (Table 4) • About 80 per cent of the jobs said to be related 
to their fields of study were so classified^ whether on- or off- 
campua. Overall^ 58 per cent of the jobs were classified by res- 
pondents as being professional • About 14 per cent of all Jobs 
were In service occupations — seven per cent of the on-campus 
jobs and 33 per cent of the off-campus jobs. The bulk of these 
were positions that were not related to the respondents* fields 
of study. Only about three per cent or less of the students re- 
ported sales 9 skilled manual trade i or managerial positions i In 
each case. 

Average Pay Per Hour 

Thirty-eight per cent of those who were employed reported 
average pay per hour of $4.00 or more (Table 5). Most of those who 
earned such hourly rates were In positions related to their fields 
of study, both on- and off-campus. About a fourth (23 per cent) 
were paid $3.00-3.99 per hour and 27 per cent earned $2.00-2.99 per 
hour. The remaining 12 per cant made less than $2.00 per hour. On- 
campus employment was reported to pay less, on the average, than 
similar off-campus employment. The modal rate per hour for on-campus, 
non-f leld-related employment was In the $2.00-2.49 range, whereas 
the off-campus, non-f leld-related employment was In the $205O-2,99 
per hour range. Expressed as median hourly pay, on-campus arid off- 
campus, non-f leld-related jobs paid $2.33 and $2.67 per hour, res- 
pectively. Field-related jobs on-campus paid a median rate of $4.07 
per hour whereas such off-campus jobs paid a median rate of $4.16 
per hour. 
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Foreign students who obtain employment tend to do so 
Iialf-tlme for the whole school term. Ninety-two per cent of the 
employed students reported that they worked nine weeks or more and 
62 per cent said that they worked more than 16 hours a week during 
Fall 1973 (Table 6)* Eighty foreign students, or nearly one-fifth 
of those employed, worked more than 20 hours per week for 11 or 
more weeks during Fall 1973. 

Workloads of 16 or more hours per week for 11 or more 
weeks were found to be most common, with 49 per cent of the group 
working to that extent. Most of the employed foreign students Indicated 
that they had half-time on-campus jobs* 

Of those who were employed (N»A36) , 58 per cent had on-campus 
jobs related to their fields of study, nine per cent had off-campus 
jobs related to their fields of study, 16 per cent had on-campus jobs 
not related to their fields of study, and 17 per cent had off-campus 
jobs not related to their fields of study. 

Total Earnings 

Nearly one-fourth (24 per cent) of the working foreign 
students reported that their income from employment during Fall 
term 1973 was between $901 and $1,200 and an additional 23 per 
cent said that they earned more than $1,200 for the term (Table 7). 
Four per cent earned $100 or less* A comparison of the amounts 
earned by respondents in semester-schedule institutions with those 
earned by respondents in quarter-schedule systems shows that the 
bulk of those earning over $1,200 were enrolled in semester-system 
institutions, whereas the majority of those earning between $901 
and $1,200 were students in quarter-system institutions. 

Comparisons by institution showed that institution E 
had about half the percentage of foreign students earning more 
than $1,200 that the other semester-system institutions (A,B, and D) 
had. Among the quarter-system institutions, school G had 55 per 
cent of its respondents with earnings over $900 while institutions 
C and F had only about 42 per cent doing so. Overall, foreign 
students in the four semester-system institutions reported median 
total earnings of about $904 for the Fall semester. Foreign stu- 
dents in the throe quarter-system schools rt^ported median total 
earnings of $774 for the Fall quarter. 

Apart from the earnings listed above, 25 foreign students, 
or three per cent of the total number of students selected for the 
study, indicated that they provided personal services in exchange 
tor a room or meals sometime during Fall 1973. These students 
reported that their average weekly workload was H hours and that 
the average dollar value of their work was $33.48 per week. 
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Problems Related to Employment 



A majority (63 per cenK) of the working foreign students 
Indicated that no significant problems resulted from their working 
during the school term. However, a fair percentage (21 oer cent) 
stated that they did not have time to take part in caiapus activities. 
Another 10 per cent said that their grades suffered and two per cfnt 
had marital difficulties resulting from their working. 



More than naif of the respondents (54 per cent) had souaht 
Joos Since coming to their current Institutions.' Of these seekers'" ' 

Ir'ortant'Jac'tors ^ ^'^^^ ^ost ' 

ihl f 1 ? factors that caused them to fall to get a job, they listed 
the follow ng m order of average rank: "employers p^ef;r u!s. 
nationals,' (mean rank of 1.51); "tlchtness of job market" 1 92) • 
Inadequate English proficiency" (2.04). «»aruec u.:*^;. 



Those who were successful In job seeking were asked how 
they found their jobs. A fourth (28 per cent) Indicated that they 
got their job through a department chairman, and an additional 18 
per cent through their academic advisor. Slightly over a fifth (21 
per cent) got their jobs by themselves and only 12 per cent obtained 
them through a university employment or placement office. 



Practical Training 



Upon completion of their programs of study, foreign students 
may apply for up to 18 months of practical training In the U.S. The 
practical training combines a work and learning experience. 



A majority of the respondents (61 per cent) were planning to 
apply for practical training after they completed their studies. Of 
the&.e, 42 per cent Indicated that the major reason for seeking practical 
training was to gain experience not available In their home countries. 
Slightly less than a third (30 per cent) said the major reason was to 
help further their academic objectives, and 12 oer cent stressed the 
need to pay off debts. 
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Costs While Attending the University 



Data on educational costs for foreign students were 
gathered in detail to get a better understanding of the magnitude 
of various expenses. Educational costs were categorized into: 
(1) expenses directly associated with taking courses, e.g., tuition, 
books, commuting, etc.; (2) housing and food; and (3) personal ex- 
penses, e.g., recreation, clothing, laundry, etc. Each foreign stu- 
dent in the sample was asked to indicate expenses actually incurred 
during Fall term 1973, for all items listed in the above three 
categories . 

Because the students attending the one private institution 
in the group studied paid considerably higher tuition and fees than 
did the students in the public universities, average costs reported 
in this and the following sections on costs refer only to the public 
institutions in the study. Separate figures are presented for stu- 
dents in semester-system an<? quarter-system public institutions to 
enable comparisons. Average costs reported by the students in the 
one private institution are also presented separately for comparison 
with the public cost figures. 

Because of the difference in term length, it is difficult 
to compare term costs of semester and quarter schools, except for 
the total academic year. Total weighted average costs for a ^^IJ 
academic year for each expense category have therefore been provided 
(Table 8), to facilitate comparison and to determine a total average 
cost figure for all respondents for one full academic year (right 
hand column In Table 8) . 



Expenses Directly Associated with Taking Courses 

As expected, for all respondents combined, tuition and fees 
connected with taking courses were the biggest expense, with an average 
cost of $456 per term for students attending a semester- system school 
and of $584 per term for those in quarter-system Institutions. The 
average is influenced by a number of variables that dictate how much 
any given student actually paid, and thus does not represent the average 
of posted tuition co«ts for the institutions Included. For example, 
a student with an asslstantshlp would not pay the out-of-state tuition 
rate. Others would. Those with tuition waivers paid only special fees. 

The total average tuition and fees cost for the academic year 
was $1,332. This expense represented 56 per cent of the total average 
costs ($2,394) directly related to taking courses at the university and 
28 per cent of overall total costs for the academic year ($4,788). 
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Total direct costs per term associated with taking 
courses were about the same In the three semester-system Insti- 
tutions as in the three quarter-system Institutions ($966 and $952| 
respectively). A large difference results, however, when these 
respective term cost figures are multiplied by two for students on 
the semester system and by three for students on the quarter system. 

Housing and Food 

Table 8 also shows the average costs per term for housing 
and food In semester-system and quarter-system Institutions, and the 
average costs for the total year when data from all respondents are 
combined. Because costs vary for single and married students, and 
for those living in residence halls, apartments, rooming houses, and 
houses, the housing and food averages have been computed only for 
single students in the different kinds of living units. 

Average costs of single students living in residence halls 
and in apartments have been used in computing total costs per term 
and for the total academic year to provide a general average. 

For single students living in residence halls in public 
Institutions on the semester-system, housing and food costs totaled 
$836 per semester. For single students in quarter-system public 
Institutions, housing and food costs averaged $526 per quarter. 
When multiplied by the number of terms in each type of institution, 
the costs for housing and food become $1,672 per year and $1,578 per 
year for students In semester-system and quarter-system institutions, 
respectively. The average housing and food cost for all single stu- 
dents (living in residence halls) combined was $1,$25 for one academic 
year. Comparable figures for single students living in apartments 
came to $625 per term and $568 per term for students attending semester- 
and quarter-system schools, respectively. These figures would be $1,250 
and $1,704 for the entire academic year in each calendar-type institu- 
tion. The average for the two groups combined would then be $1,477 for 
the academic year for housing and food. 

Personal Expenses 

The magnitude of personal expenses depends upon a person's 
life style. Personal expenses were defined as including: (1) recreation 
and entertainment (movies, sports, etc.), including travel cost for such 
purposes; (2) clothing; (3) laundry and cleaning; (4) Insurance ^health, 
auto, life, etc); (5) personal grooming (haircuts, drugstore Supplies, 
etc.); (6) health (medical and dental); (7) Installment payments on auto- 
mobiles, furniture or appliances; and (8) payment on other debts. 
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On a per term baslst personal expenses were slightly 
higher for students attending semester-system schools than for 
those attending quarter-system schools » as would be expectea 
owing to the difference In the length of the terms. When ex- 
tended to cover an entire academic year^ average personal ex- 
penses (excluding Installment, debt pa3ments, and "other** expenses) 
came to $720 for students In semester-system Institutions and to 
$819 for students In quarter-system schools. 

Installment 9 debt, and "other" expenses were excluded 
In the above calculations because only a small propjrrtion of the 
respondents (from five to 13 per cent) reported such expenses. 
Many left the items blank, and It Is not known whether this in- 
dicated no such expenses or an unwillingness or inability to di- 
vulge such Information. 

Total combined costs for tuition and courses, housing 
and food, and personal expenses came to $2,162 per semester for 
single students living In residence halls In schools using the 
semester-system and to $1,751 per quarter for similar students 
in schools using the quarter system. For the total academic year, 
therefore, total costs were considerably higher for students at- 
tending schools on the quarter system ($5,253) than for students 
attending schools on the semester-system ($4,32A). This difference 
is accentuated if installment payments, etc., are included in the 
total personal expenses. 

Apartment living is apparently cheaper than residence 
hall living, more so in semester-system institutions than in quarter- 
system institutions — with total average costs of $1,951 per semester 
and $1,793 per quarter, respectively. For the total year these figures 
would be $3,902 and $5,379 for students in the semester-system and 
quarter-system institutions, respectively. 

Expressed as average total costs for attending a U.S. 
university for one academic year, single foreign students in 1973-74 
had expenses of $4,788 if they lived in residence halls or of $4,640 
if they lived in apartments. For comparison, with the reminder that 
the figure represents only one institution and not an average of three 
institutions as is the case for the public institution data, total 
averagx"^ academic year costs for single students attending the one pri- 
vate institution in the study amounted to $7,506, or $7,418 for stu- 
dents living in residence hnlls or apartments, respectively. 
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Table 8, Costs While Attending the University by Type of Expenses and 
Type of Public Institution, Fall Term 1973, NAFSA Study of 
Foreign Student Employment and Financial Resources. 



Public Institution 



Type of 

Expenr es 



Semester-System 
Amount Amount 
Per Term Per Year 



Quarter-System 
Amount Amount 
Per Term Per Year 



Overal 1 



Amount 
Per Year 



Direct Educational 
Costs 

Tuition and Fees $A56 
for Instruction 

Incidencal Fees 92 
and charges 

Books and Supplies 88 

Travel Back and 99 
Forth to Class 



Other 
Total 



231 
966 



a 



Housing and Food 
Those who Lived 
in Residence Halls 
Room and Boar 1 
Room Rental 
Food Cost for 
Meals 

Other Meals, 
Snack, etc. 

b 



Total 



Those who Lived 
Apartments ^ 
Rent 



7A0 
A93 
43A 



96 



836 



in 



912 

184 

176 
198 

462 
1,932 



1,480 
386 
868 

192 



1,672 



584 

72 

69 
58 

169 
952 



451 
190 

222 

75 



526 



1,752 

216 

207 
174 

507 
2,856 



1,353 
570 
666 



225 



1,578 



1,332 

200 

192 
186 

485 
2,394 



1,417 
778 
767 

209 



1,625 



Apartment 


240 


480 


237 


711 


596 


Room 


201 


402 


203 


609 


506 


House 


314 


628 


205 


615 


622 


Food Cost for 


218 


436 


185 


555 


496 


Meals 












Other Meals, 


93 


186 


97 


291 


239 


Snack, etc. 












Utilities 


74 


148 


_49 


147 


148 


.^tal for Apartment 


625 


1,250 


568 


1,704 


1,477 



iving 
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Table 8. Continued. 



Publ Ic Institution 



Type of 
Expenses 



Semes te r '-S^s tern 
Amount Amount 
Per Term Per Year 



(^uarter-Systetn 
Amount Amount 
Per Term Per Year 



Overall 



Amount 
Per Year 



Personal 
„ a 
Expenses 

Recreation $111 
and Enter- 
tainment 

Clothing 68 

Laundry and 19 
Cleaning 

Insurance 80 

Personal 26 
Grooming 

Health 56 

Total 360 



222 

136 
38 

160 
S2 

112 
720 



74 

49 
12 

62 
18 

58 
273 



222 

147 
36 

186 
54 

174 
819 



222 

142 
37 

173 
53 

143 
770 



Other Expenses' 
Instal Iment 
Payment 

Payment on 
Debts 

Other 

Total 



309 



236 



113 



658 



Grand Total for 
Those who Lived 2,162 
In Residence Halls 

d 

Grand Total for 1,951 
Those who Lived 
In Apartment 



618 

472 

226 
1,316 

4,324 

3,902 



297 

198 

120 
615 

1,751 

1,793 



891 

594 

360 
1,845 

5,253 

5,379 



755 

533 

293 
1,580 

4,78^ 

4,640 
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Footnotes for Table 6. 



Costs for housing and food, personal expenses , and '*other" expenses are 
based on students who were single when this survey was conducted. 

^ Total average housing and food costs were obtained by adding the under- 
lined cost Items together. 

c 

Overall totals are averages of the acadeii*lc year totals for the students 
attending semester ar.d quarter-system schools. Column totals do not equal 
sum of separate Items because each Item rep^3sents an average based on a 
different number of individuals and on diffezent students. 

^ Grand totals exclude costs for other expenses > since a much smaller number 
of foreign students reported such expenses compared to the number that re- 
ported other expenses. 

NOTE: Average total academic year costs for students attending the private 
institution in the study were as follows^ for single students living 
in residence halls: costs connected with takiag courses $5,122; for 
housing and food, $1,638; for personal expenses, $7A6; for install- 
ment and debt payments and "other** expenses, $1,054; all costs (in- 
cluding installment payment, etc.), $7,506 per year. 
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Categorlzedt these private Instltutlcn expenses for an academic 
year were: $5,122 for expenses directly related to taking courses; 
$1,638 for housing and food expenses; and $746 for personal ex- 
penses, excluding Installment payments, etc* For the three to six 
per cent of the respondents In the private Institution wlio reported 
Installment and '•other" expenses, the average amount of such payments 
was $1,054 per year. 

To sum up, expenses were highest In the one private Instltu-* 
tion In the study, next highest In the quarter-system schools, and 
lowest In the semester-system schools* Student costs averaged about 
$900*$1,400 more per academic year If they attended institutions on 
the quarter system. By percentages the total costs could be broken 
down as follows: 50 per cent for costs directly related to taking 
courses, 34 per cent for housing and food costs, and 16 per cent for 
personal expenses (excluding Installment payments > debt payments, and 
••other" expenses). ¥oc those who had Installment or debt payments, 
the percentage breakdown would be: 37, 26, 12, and 25, for course- 
taking expensefi, housing and food expenses, personal expenses « and 
Installment payments, etc., respectively. 
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Sources of Support 

It takes a lot of money for a foreign student to 
study In the U.S. From where does the money come? To de- 
termine the sources of financial support, foreign students 
selected for this study were asked to indicate not only the 
dollar amount but also the proportion of their total support 
for the Fall term 1973 that was contributed by each of several 
possible sources of support* In addition, the foreign students 
were asked to indicate the total amount sought and total amount 
granted in any applications for various kinds of a:d for Fall 
term that they may have made* 

Rising educational and living costs will continue 
to create financial difficulties for foreign students. The 
students were therefore asked for information as to what kind 
of sources they would utilize to meet increased educational costs 

Dollar Amount and Percentage of Support from Various Sources 

A list of 12 possible sources of support was provided 
in the questionnaire. Foreign students were asked to indicate 
dollar amount and percentage of total support contributed by 
each source of support for the Fall term. Data on these two 
variables have been reported first in a summary manner and then 
analyzed according to length of time in the U.S., by student 
classification, by sex, and by geographic origin ♦ 

Income from parents or relatives was the most often 
mentioned source of support for foreign students in the studv 
(Table 9). Approximately 41 per cent of the students who res- 
ponded to the survey reported that they had Income from their 
parents or relatives. For thoire who received family support, 
the average dollar amount was $1,165 for the Fall term, and it 
represented 56 per cent of their total support. 

Over one- fifth (22 per cent) of the responding foreign 
students Indicated that they had assistantships or fellowships 
from a U.S. university for Fall term 1973. The average amount— 
$1,363— repreKented 75 per cent of the total support for the 192 
persons^ who had such aid. 

The third most frequently cited source of support was 
••savings from sununer earnings.'' Onewfifth (20 per cent) of thi 
respondents worked In the summer and reported average savings 
from these earnings in the amount of $648, which contributed 23 
per cent to their total support on the average. 




Table 9. Average Dollar Amount and Percentage of Student Support, 
by Source of Support, Fall Term 1973, NAFSA Study of 
Foreign Student Employment and Financial Resources, 



Source of Support 


Ave rage 
Amount 


Percentage 
or local 
Support 


Percentage 
ot ocuaenti 
Receiving 


Parents or relatives 


$1,165 


55.8% 


40.9% 


ocnoiarsnip, leiiovsnip, granL**in 
aid from home government 


1,531 


69.2 


13.9 


Scholarship from U.S. 
government 


1 1 10 


■JO o 

73. Z 


J .1 


Scholarship from private 
agency or foundation 


1,523 


62.4 


7.5 


Scholarship from U.S. university 


985 


49.7 


15.1 


Assistantship or fellowship from 
U.S. university 


1,363 


74.9 


22.1 


Other types of on-campus jobs 


700 


39.4 


15.7 


Off-campus jobs 


958 


47.1 


12.1 


Loans from within U.S. 


962 


34.5 


6.7 


Loans from home country 


1,032 


50.4 


3.8 


Savings from home country 


1,029 


36.8 


13.4 


Savings from summer earnings 


648 


31.7 


19.6 



Percentages are based on the total number (859) of foreign students 



who responded to the survey ♦ 
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Roughly equal proportions of the respondents (14 to 16 
per cent) reported that they had income from "other types of on- 
campus jobs," a "scholarship from a V.S. university," "a grant 
from their home government ," or "savings from their home country" 
for the Fall term* Those dependent upon these resources placed 
heaviest reliance on home country scholarship (an average of $1,531 
and 69 per cent of total support) and a university scholarship (an 
average of $985 and 50 per cent of total support)* Savings from 
home country amounted to $1,029 on the average, representing 37 
per cent of the individual's total support* 

Twelve per cent of the respondents reported that they 
had incorue from off-campus employment during the Fall term 1973 • 
With a mean dollar amount of $958, earnings from off-campus jobs 
accounted for nearly half (47 p^rr cent) of the total support for 
those students. 

About eight per cent of the respondents indicated that 
they had fellowships or scholarships from foundations or private 
agencies, loans from within the U.S., loans from home countries, 
or scholarships from the U.S. government. Among those sources of 
support, the most lucrative were fellowships and scholarships 
from foundations and private agencies ($1,523). That average 
amount represented 62 per cent of the total support for individu^ils 
with such awards. 

In terms of the dollar amounts of support reported by the 
respondents (Table 10), 25 per cent came from parents and relatives, 
16 per cent from U.S. universities in the form of assistantships 
or fellowships, and 11 per cent came from foreign governments. 
Overall, 54 per cent of the total dollar amount was provided by U.S. 
institutions, governmental agencies, or private foundations and cor- 
porations. Forty-six per cent came from sources outside the U.S. 
as support from parents and relatives, personal savings, scholar- 
ships and loans from home governments. Employment income (excluding 
assistantships) accounted for 19 per cent of all the support dollars 
utilized by foreign students. 
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Tabic 10. Total Dollar Amount of Support Reported by Students by 

Source of Support, Fall Term 1973, NAFSA Ctudy of Foreign 
Student Employment and Financia) Resources. 



ERIC 



Sources of Support Amount Per cent 

Funds from within the U.S. 

Scholarships from U.S. government $30,575 1.9 
Scholarships from private 

Agency or Foundation 98,984 6.0 

Scholarships from U.S. Universities 129,007 7.9 
Assistantships or Fellowships from 

U.S. Universities 261,694 16.0 

Other Types of On-campus Jobs 95,223 5.8 

Off -campus Jobs 100,608 6.2 

Loans from within U.S. 55,785 3. A 

Savings from Summer Earnings 110,107 6.8 

Funds from Outside the U.S. 

Parents or Relatives 413,528 25.3 
Scholarships, Fellowships, Grant- 

in-Aid from Home government 185,255 11.3 

Lortns from Home Country 34,060 2.1 

Savings from Home Country 119,380 7.3 

Total $1,634,206 100.0 
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Sources of Support by Length of Time in the U»S. 



The average amount of support from various sources 
varied according to the length of time students had been In the 
U.S. Table 11 shows the number of foreign students, average 
dollar amounts, and percentage of total support by source of 
support, classified according to length of time In the U.S. 

Of those who reported thau "savings from their home 
countries" was one of their sources of support Fall term, nearly 
half (49 per cent) were first year foreign students. These first 
year students had savings from th»iir home countries averaging 
$1,195, which contributed 42 per cent to their total support for 
the Fall term. Twenty-eight per cent of those who depended on 
savings from their home countries had been In the U.S. one to 
two years. The amount of savings from home countries averaged 
$745, for 30 per cent of the respondents' Fall term support. 

Forry-three per cent of those who received fellowships 
from foundations and other private agencies were first year 
studeuts. They received an average of $1,914, which accounted for 
80 per cent of their total support for the Fdll term. In comparison, 
only 25 per cent of those who hid scholarships from foundations or 
private agencies had been in the U.S. from one to two years, and 
their mean figure of $1,486 represented 68 per cent of their support. 

The percentage and dollar amount of support from four 
sources — parents or relatives, scholarships from home governments, 
scholarships from the U.S. government, and loans from home countries — 
tended to decrease with length of time in the U.S. However, those 
who were in the U.S. for more ^han one year were more likely to have 
received scholarship aid or assi.<=tantshlps from a U.S. university, 
have had other on-or off-cair.pus jobs, have received loans from within 
the U.S., and have had savings from summer earnings. The percentage 
of support from these sources tended to Increase with the length of 
time in the U.S. up to the fourth year. 

• 

In summary, first year foreign students received larger 
dollar amounts of support from parents or relatives, scholarships 
from government, and loans and savings from the home countries to 
continue their studies in the U.S. than did foreign students who 
had been in the U.S. longer. The latter tended to depend more on 
Income from part-tinie and summer employment, loans from within the 
U.S., and scholarships and asslstantshlps from universities. 
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Source of Support by Sex 



Differences In the sources of support for Fall term 
1973 were found between male and female foreign students. Table 
12 presents data on number of foreign students ^ average dollar 
amount and average percentage of total support » Fall term, by 
source of assistance and sex. A comparatively higher proportion 
of male foreign students was found to rely on loans borrowed In 
the U.S.) asslstantshlps obtained from U.S. universities) scholar- 
ships from private agencies or foundations, and scholarships from 
the U.S. government. In contrast, higher proportions of female 
foreign students depended on loans from their home countries 
support from parents or relatives, and earnings from on-^campus 
employment other than working as an assistant. 

Nine out of 10 of those who reported that they had 
loans from U.S. sources were male. The average amount of their 
loans — $986 — contributed slightly over one-third (34 per cent) 
to their total support. Loans to females averaged $750 and con- 
tributed 43 per cent to their total support. 

Research or teaching asslstantshlps were an important 
source of support for both male and female foreign students. Male 
students had 88 per cent of the asslstantshlps, although they 
represented only 78 per cent of all respondents and 70 per cent of 
the graduates. Consequently, female students depended more heavily 
(24 per cent) on other kinds of on-campus employment than on 
asslstantshlps (12 per cent) . 



Source of Support by Student Classification 

Sources of support differed for thn different student 
groups. Undergraduate foreign student.^ seeking Bachelor •s degrees 
relied more on savings from summer earnings, loans from within U.S., 
off-campus employment, and parents or relatives than they did on 
other sources of support (Table 13) • Graduate students seeking 
Master's degrees depended primarily on loans and savings from home 
country, scholarships from private agencies or foundations, and 
scholarships from home governments. The pattern was slightly dif- 
ferent for the graduate foreign students who were working on their 
Ph.D. degrees. They depended much more on asslstantshlps from uni- 
versities to finance their education in the U.S. Other Important 
sources which were used frequently were scholarships from various 
sources and "other" on-campus jobs. 

Although a few asslstantshlps were awarded to under- 
graduate students, most awards went to students seeking Ph.D. degrees. 
With a mean dollar amount of $1,424, for the Fall term, asslstantshlps 
held by Ph.D. candidates accounted for more than three-fourths (77 
per cent) of their total support. 
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Source of Support by Geographical Area of Origin 

The level of dependence on the various sources of support 
was found to vary among students from different geographical areas* 
(Table 14,) This Is difficult to describe briefly because all geo- 
graphic regions are not represented equally In terms of total 
numbers. Therefore one should not expect to find equal numbers 
depending on the various sources of support* For example) the 
largest number (and percentage) of students depending on parents 
and relatives (N«174,%=A9 .O) , scholarships from U*S* universities, 
asslstantshlps, off-campus jobs, loans from within the U*S*$ and 
savings from summer earnings were) In each case) from Asian 
countries* But this Is to be expected Inasmuch as the largest 
number and proportion (N»411)%=48*0) of the total sample also came 
from Asia* Comparison of numbers within geographic areas therefore 
seems more useful* In cerms of such numbers, African students de- 
pended more on parents and relatives) savings from summer earnings) 
and on scholarships from U*S* universities than on other sources of 
support, Asian students relied primarily on parents and relatives) 
asslstantshlpS) savings from summer earnings) ''other" on-campus 
jobS) and scholarships from U.S. universities* Students from the 
Middle East relied on parents and relatives and savings from summer 
earnings to a greater extent than on other sources of support* 
However) students from Europe depended more on scholarships and 
savings from home countries) asslstantshlpS) and parents or relatives* 
Scholarships from their home governments) savings from home countries) 
and funds from parents or relatives were the primary sources of 
support for students from South America* 

Financial Assistance Sought and Granted; Loans ) Scholarships) and Grants 

The average amount of financial assistance granted to 
foreign students was reported to be considerably less than the average 
amount sought) regardless of the type and source of aid sought* Of the 
66 foreign students (eight per cent of the respondents) who applied 
for loans through university financial aid offlceS) nearly all (64) 
reported that they received such loans* The average loan sought was 
$919; the average amount granted was $691* Loans from outside organ i- 
zationr) sought by 36 foreign studentS) averaged $892* Only 14 were 
approved) however) for an average amount of $898* Flftr^en students re- 
ported that they applied for loans through foreign student advisors 
offices asking) on the average) for $500* Ten received loans with an 
average value of $276* 

Similar exneriences were reported in applications for 
scholarships. Scholarships with average values of $1)411 were sought 
by 94 foreign students through university financial aid offices during 
Fall 1973. 
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Some 68 were awarded an average amount of $1)118. Another 30 students 
who applied for scholarships through their foreign student advisors' 
offices sought support averaging $775 • The three who xmre successful 
received an average amount of $452* Only three students reported that 
they applied for scholarships directly to a bank or finance company. 
Their requests averaged $1,530, but none received a scholarship. 

Combining all sources, 51 foreign students applied for 
grants averaging $1,554; 38 received grants averaging $1,404. 

The university financial aid offices approvr*d a larger 
proportion of their loan applications than did the foreign student 
advisors offices (97 per cent and 67 per cent respectively). However, 
a slightly larger percentage of the scholarship applications was awarded 
by the foreign student advisors' offices than by the university financial 
aid offices (77 per cent compared to 72 per cent). 

Actions to be Taken by Foreign Studetits to Cope with Increased 
Educational Costs 

Foreign students were asked to rank the most likely three 
actions that they would have to take to cope with increased educational 
costs. A list of 15 possible actions was provided. 

The two most likely actions specified (by 16 per cent and 
32 per cent, respectively) were "to work more hours on their present 
jobs", and to "begin working if not now working." Sixty per cent of 
those who chose the first action ranked it number one; 58 per cent 
ranked the second action as number one. The average ranks assigned 
to these two choices were 1.55 and 1.56, respectively. 

"To have spouse work if legally possible" was the third 
most likely action rated by a total of 108 students (12 per cent). 
Of these, 44 per cent ranked this action as the most likely. Other 
important actions checked (with average rank of 1.9 or higher) included 
"to seek grants or scholarships," "to reduce standard of living," and 
"to take a second job if possible." Of the 111 persons who said they 
would have to return home, 37 ranked the option as number one. 
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descriptions of the types of work taken by foreign students > on- 
campus (other than asslstantshlps) and off-campus. 

To enhance data reliabllltVy the students might be 
warned three or four months In advance that certain data will 
be requested so that they might keep records and not have to 
estimate data. A national sample would also provide comparative 
data against which the extrapolations and conclusions based on 
the data In this survey could be further validated or differentia- 
ted. 

Institutions of higher education in this study varied In their 
ability to provide accurate data on foreign students. No institution 
provided responses to all questions and in a significant number 
of Instances barely half of the institutions were able to provide 
the information requested. These findings suggest that agreement 
should be sought on the data items that are most Important in 
serving foreign students and Institutions should be helped to 
plan and Implement adequate data recording and collection proce- 
dures. Data systems In educational Institutions (at least those 
with great similarity) should be modified and articulated with one 
another In order that accurate Information about foreign students 
can be aggregated quickly and efficiently. 
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NAFSA FOREIGN STUDENT EMPLOYMENT AND VISA STUDY 



Rapidly rising vduccitional costs and concurrent reductions in financial aid 
create serious finr*ncial problems for foreign students in U.S. universities. 
The National Association for Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA) hopes that construc- 
tive vay*5 can be found to avert a crisis. One way is to make it possible for 
more foreign students to help themselves through gainful employment. However, 
in order to make a case for this or other possible solutions to the problem, 
it is essential to obtain extensive, up-to-date data on a national basis to deter- 
mine the true dimensions of resources and needs« NAFSA, therefore, under a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, is conducting this sample survey of in- 
stitutions with large numbers of foreign students to collect more specific in- 
foimation about the financial r.nd employment needs and resources of foreign stu- 
dents « Since thoso data are vital to consideration of changes in Immigration and 
Naturalisation Service roqulations and U.S. laws which might provide assistance 
to forc?i(|n students, wo urnently request your cooperation > We fully realize 
how difficult it is to get some of these data requested, but we ask you to 
try to answer all questions as of Fall term 1973# Where actual data are not 
available, please give your best estimates and indicate such figures with 
ari asterisk (*). A second copy of this questionnaire is enclosed for your 
convenience and to retain as your copy of the data. 

Please return the completed questionnaire in the enclosed, stamped envelope 
by March 31$ 197^ > If you have questions, please call collect to Dr. John E. 
Stccklein at (612) 644-8304 (home) or (6l2) 376-3207 (office), or to Dr. Han 
Liu at (612) 376-75^0 (office). 

Thanks /or your cooperation 1 c^^^^ ^ ^^^^^iu^^^x 

John E. Stecklein, Project Director 
Professor of Educational Psychology 
University of Minnesota 



I. Background Information. 

1. Distribution of foreign students by Visa Status and Student Classification^ 
Fall term 1973* 



ERIC 



"Jf-^-^^^tudent Classifi- 
Vxsa . * 

A, ^^--^ cation 
Status "^-^^^^^^^^^ 


Under - 
Graduate 


Advanced 
Professional 
and Graduate 


Other* 


1 Total 
No. 


F-Visa 










J-Visa 










Other Non-Immigrant 










Immigrant (Resident 
Alien or Applicant) 










Total 


1 
1 


1 
r 

1.. 


i 

t 





^ Exclude .stuJont^- pre.-^ontly onrollud in Intensive English In^stitutos or 
Orientation Centers on your campus* 
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2m Distribution by Visa Staius, ScX| and Marital Status 



N^^^^ Sex and 
\^Marital 
Visa^SsStatus 
Status >w 


Single 


Marrii 
i)cpon< 
Spouse 
Accomi 


»d/w* 
1. 

p. 


Marrifed/w. De- 
pend. Spouse & 
Children 
Accompanying 


Married/w. De- 
pend. Spouse 
&/or Child, in 
Home Country 


Total 
No* 


M 


P 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


P 


M 


F 


P-Visa 






















J-Visa 






















Other Non- 
Immigrant 






















Immigrant 
(Resident 
Alien or App. ) 






















Total 























3« Distribution by Length of Time at the Institution and by Student 
Classif ication. 



— " — ^'^'udent Classification 
Length _ 

of Time at Inst^n - — _ 


Under- 
Grad. 


Advanced 
Prof a. 
& Grad. 


other* 


Total 
No. 


Students in Pirst 
Year at Your In- 
stitution 


Direct Prom 
Overseas or Engl.^ 
Orient. Centers 










Transfers Prom 
U.S. Institutions 










Students in Second or Later 
Years at Your Institution 










Total 




1 





a Ibid. 



4. How many of your foreign students had spouses who were also students 
during Fall term 1973? 



II. Information About Employment. 

1. Number of Work Permits Granted Pall term 1973$ by Employment Location 
and Visa Status. 



'^'^^••"•..M.^V^isa Status 
Empl. 

Location 


P-Visa 


J-Visa 


Total 
No. 


On -Can pus 
Emplo>-mont 


Applied 1 








rjrantod j 








Of 1 -Campus 
Employment 


Appl iofl i 












Total 


Applied 








Granted 
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Distribution of Actual E^nployment by Employment Location, Visa Status 
and Student Classification. 



^^^■^".....^S tudent 
Employ^''"'*'««...».^Classi f i- 
ment Lo- ^^""'■^^^cation 
cation 


Under- 


Advanced 
Fro res s 1 ona i 
and Graduate 


other 


Total 
No* 


On-Canipus 
Employment 


F-Vlsa 










J-Visa 










Off-Campus 
Employment 


F-Visa 










J-Visa 










Total 


F-Visa 










J-Visa 











* Ibid. 



Distribution by Job Type On -Campus and Weekly Work Load. (Consider 4o 
hours per week as a fUll-timc load.) 



^""■^''^^^.^^^Weekly Work 
Job Load 
Type ^""^""--^ 


Quarter-time 
or Less 


Between a Quarter 
and Half-time or 
Exactly Half-time 


More Than 
Half -lime 


Total 
No. 


Academic or Pro - 
fe8sional^e»g» As- 

sistantship 










Office Job 










Food Services 










Hospital and 
Laboratory 










Custodial and 
Labor 










Other 










Total 











Distribution by Job IVpo Of f -Campus and Weekly Work Load. (Consider 4o 
hours per week as a full-time load*) 



*^-^.,<^eekly Work 
Job ^^"^'^-^..^^^^Load 
T>i)0 ^ — 


1 Quarter-time 
or Lrss 


liotwoen a Quarter ' More Th«in 
and Half-time or Half-tlmo 
ICxac tly Ha if- time 


Total 


Discipl ine 
Related 










Non-Discipline 
Related 










Total 






1 
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Distribution by EmploymGnt Location and Length of Time Worked 



"^'"'■^•'••.^Lonoth of Time 
Location 


Mumber Who Worked: 


Total 


Less Than a Term 


The Entire Term 


On-Campus 
Bnploymont 








Off -Campus 
Employment 








Total 









Did any of your foreign students for whom this is the first year in 
the U.S. work at any time during Fall term 1973? (include research 
assistantshipsi teaching assistant ships ^ etc#) 

Yes No DonH Know 



If yes t please indicate the number for each cell listed below: 



^^^^^-^..Length of Time 
Smpl 

Location ^^--..^ 


Number of Foreign Students Enrolled 
For First Year in U.S. Who Worked 


Total 


Less Than a Term 


The Entire Term 


On-Campus 
Employment 








Ofi-Compus 
Employment 








Total 









Did any of your foreign students ♦ J-2 spouses work at any time during 
Fall term 1973? 

Yes No DonH Know 

If ycs ^ please indicate the number of foreign students* J-2 spouses for 
each cell listed below: 



^■^^•iwLcnqtU of Time 
Ix>cation 


Number of Foreign Student's 
Spouses Vlio Worked: 


Total 
No. 


Less Than a Term 


The Entire Term 


On-Camptis 
Employment 








Of f-CaiiipuF 
Kr«plo> r^en*: 








Total 









8. Please indicate the number of jobs and job applicant:- (part and full- 
time) listed as available by your Student Employment Office Pall term 
1973* (If it is not possible to provide detailed data requested , please 
give totals.) 



^^^^^•^■'^'^^^p 1 oyment 
Location 


Number of 
Jobs Avail- 
able 


Number of Job 
Applicants 


Numbei 
Pillec 


* of Jobs 
I by: 


U.S. 
Stud. 


Foreign 
Student 


U.S. 
Stud. 


Foreign 
Student 


On«Cainpus 
Employment 












Off-Campus 
Employment 












Total 













9. Did any of your foreign students begin an approved practical training 
program Fall term )973? 

Yes No 



If yeS t how many? 

10. In your opinion, what are the factors that lead to the inability of 
foreign students to find jobs? Indicate your answer by ranking 
the most important 3 factors. (Indicate 1 as the most important, 
2 the next most important, and 3 the third most important. Rank less 
than 3 if you feel that only one or two are relevant.) 

Rank 

Giving up too easily ^....^ 

Unfamiliarity with re- 
quirement of job 

Inadequate English pro- 
ficiency 

Unfamiliarity with job 

seeking procedures ..^..^ 

Employer*^ preference for 
U.S. nationals 

Other (specify) 



11. Did any of your forcinn studotits co^nplaiu to >ou about not boinc) ahlo 
to find a job during Fall term 107>? 

Ves No ^^^^^^^^^ If yes, how many? 

no 1x6 



XXI« Information About Financial Resources and Needs, 

Please indicate the number of foreign students relying on each type of support 
listed in item 1 below, as of Fall term 1973: 

1, Numbers of Foreign Students Fall term 1973« by Sources of Support and 
Student Classification 



T*"""-"*---,.^ Student Class-- 

of ' — ^^...^^^^^ 
Support — ^ 


Under- 
uraciuave 


Advanced 
rro I eos X ona x 
and Graduate 




Total 
No. 


Fami ly Resources^ Savings 










All fintployment ^inciUfte 
TA's and RA's) 










Aid From your Institu- 
tion (l^ans^ Scholar • 
8hiDS« ctc.)*^ 










U«S« Government 










Foreign Government 










Other (specify) 










Total 











^ Ibid^ 

If fellowships require work^ include in Employment Category. 

2m Hov much (in dollars or dollar equivalents) is your institution pro- 
viding in financial aid to your foreign students for the academic ye?r 
1973-74? Please indicate dollar amounts for each category listed 
beloV) if possible* 



Typo of Foreign 

'^P^.^^^ Student 
of Finan- 
cial Aid 



Tuition Waivers 



Scholarships, Grants, 
Fellowships^ 



Teaching ami Hoscarch 
Assislantships 



Other P>nployinent 
On -Campus 



Loans 



Other (rpocify) 



For First Yeai- 
Foreign Students 



Total 



For All Other For 
eign Students 



ji 



Total 



c if"rolicVr;iiips n ^\r?Vn srrvico, incliulc in KC.^v.trch /Wsi str.ntJ^hip catooory^ 
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3* Please indicate in the right-hand column the total dollar amount for 
all foreign students for the 1973-74 academic year from each of the 
following sources of support* 

Family Resources and Savings $ 
VmSm Government Support 

Foreign Government Support 

Other (specify) ^ _^^_______ 

IV* Information about Educational Costs 



1* For this item^ please assume that total educational costs for Fall 
1975 will be 20 percent higher than they were in Fall 1973* Please 
indicate: (a) in the column on the left how you think foreign stu- 
dents will meet such higher costs and (b) in the column on the right, 
what actions you think your institution will t<ike as a result of 
such increased costs* 



(a) How do you think foreign 

students will meet the higher 
costs? (Please rank the most 
likely 3 methods listed below 
by indicating 1 as the most 
likely, 2 as next most likely 
and 3 as third most likely«) 



Rank 



Obtain a job 

Work more Itours 

Take extra job 

Additional contribution 
from fami ly 

Reduce expend ituro« 

Borrow from university 

Borrow from other 
sources 

Seek grants or scholar- 
ships 

Spouse will work 

Return homo 

Seek immiqraiit status 

Transfer to college 
with lower costs 

Interrupt nducntion 
temporal ily to work 

Other (spfxify) 



(b) What actions do you think 
your institution will take 
as a result of tO percent 
increa^ied costs for lor- 
eign students? (Please 
rank the most likely 3 
action s listed below by 
indicating 1 as the most 
likely, 2 as next most 
likely I and 3 as third 
most likely*) 

Obtain funds for additional 
loans 

Obtain funds for additional 
scholarships 

Obtain funds for additional 
assistant ships 

Stop or reduce foreign stu- 
dent admissions 

Reduce number of fore i cm 
students in Ph.D. profjrani 

Find more on-campiis employ- 
ment for foreifui students 

Require full support in 
adVfince 

Shorten time in prorirams 

Other (specify) 



Rank 
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2« Please indicate tho average costs for a foreign student while attending 
your institution during Kali tenn'1973* Also estimate the cost for Fall 
1975 on the basis of your best knowledge* 



Type 
IteiBs^***^*^^^^^ 

3f Expense^'^v,^^^^^ Housing 


Average Costs for 
Those Who Live in 
Residence Halls 


Average Costs for 
Those Who live in 
Apartments or Room- 
ing Houses 


Fall «73 


Pall *75 


Pall •73 


Fall *75 


Pood 


f 


% 


$ 




lousing 










Transportation Between 
Class and Place Lived 










hiition 










?ees & Special Charges 










looks and Supplies 










Other (specify) 










Total 











Ym Coimnonts 

Please use the space below to make any comments or suggestions that you 
might have concerning this study^ your replies to the quostionnairef the nature 
of the problem of foreign student employment and visa status^ proposed actions^ 
other studies that should be made^ etc* (Attach an additional sheet of paper if 
more space is needed*) 



Return to: NAI'SA rorciyti rhHlr nt Er.ploytnont ami Vi^ia Study 
2129 Kolwoll hircot 
St* Pmili Miiniesota 55108 
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Appendix B: Individual Survey 
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Table A. Number of Foreign Students by Sex and by Visa Status, Fall 
1973, NAFSA Study of Foreign Student Employment and 
Financial Resources. 



Sex 





Male 


Female 


Total 




Visa Status 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


F-1 


511 


75.8 


142 


76.8 




/ 0 • u 


F-2 


2 


0.3 


5 


2.6 


7 


0.8 


•'-1 


127 


18.9 


13 


7.0 


140 


16.3 


J-2 


0 


0.0 


9 


4.9 


9 


1.1 


Other 

non- immigrant 


5 


0.7 


2 


1.1 


7 


0.8 


Resident alien 
or applied for 
permanent 
residency 


29 


4.3 


14 


7.6 


43 


5.0 


Total 


674 


100.0 


185 


100.0 


859 


100.0 
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HAFSA FOREIGN STUDENT EMPLOYMENT AND VISA STATUS STUDY 



Rising educatloiul costs «nd financial aid limitations are causing serious 
financial problems for foreign students In U.S. universities. In order to help find 
vays to avert a crisis, the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs (MAFSA), 
is conducting this survey tc detemlna current foraign student enploynent, resources, 
and needs. Because your responses could be very valuable for consideration of 
changes in regulations and lavs which night provide ssslstance for foreign students, 
ve urgently ask your help in coepleting this questionnaire. 

Your ans«rers and connents will be kept strictly confidential. The infoxvatioa 
will be suomarized and no attempt will be made to identify any individual foreign 
student. So we request thf.t you do not write your naae on this form. No one will 
see your questionnaire except the independent research staff contracted for the 
study. Please feel free to answer every question. Base your answers on Fall term 
1973. If you cannot give a precise answer, please make the best estimate possible* 

Please mall the completed questionnaire back in the enclosed staq^ed, self* 
addressed envelope by May 1, 1974. Thanks for your assistance! 



John E. Steckleln, Project Director 
NAFSA Foreign Student Employment Study 



DIRECTIONS: FOR EVERY MULTIPLE -CHOICE QUESTION, PLEASE CIRCLE THE APPROPRIATE 
NUHnSR 70 INDICATE YOUR ANSWER. 



I. BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



1. Kow long have you been enrolled 
(4) at this inatitutlon? 

(1) 1 academic year or less 

(2) Between 1 and 2 academic years 

(3) 2 academic years 

(4) Between 2 and 4 academic years 

(5) 4 acadeolc years 

(6) More than 4 academic years 



3. 
ill 

4. 
5. 



2. How long have you beer, in the U.S. 7 

(1) 1 calendar year or less 

(2) Between 1 and 2 calendar years 

(3) 2 calendar years 

(4) Between 2 and 4 calendar years 

(5) 4 calendar years 

(6) More than 4 calendar years 



What is your sex? (1) Male 



(2) Female 



Please Indicate yo\tr cotintry of origin. 



What is your student classification and iaBedlat& degree goal? 

(1) Undergroduate seckins barhelcr's degree 

(2) Undergreduate secklns professional degree 

(3) Graduate seeklng .i'iv&nced proi-'i<<iiiciuil degree 

(4) Graduate seckl::g ^Ulster's degree 

(5) Graduate nceking Ph.D. degree 

(6) Special ctudcnt 

(7) Not seeklc,', a de^^ree 

(8) Other (opttclfy) ^ 
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1^; 



Which one of th« following best describes your vita itttus? 



(1) F-l 

(2) r-2 

(3) J-l 



(4) J-2 

(5) Other non-lomlgrant 

(6) Resident alien or applicant for P.R. status 



7. 



Which one of the following best describes your, aarital status? 



(1) Single 

(2) Married with wife (or husband) 

Accoopanylng 



(3) Married with wife (or husband) 

not accoB^anying 

(4) Other 



If your answer to itea 7 was (1), (3), or (4), skip to itea 8. If ypur answer 
to itea 7 was (2); (a) please have your spouse fill out the attached questlon- 
aaire regarding her (or his) ei^loyiaent; (b) go on to I teas 7a, b, c, and d. 



7a* la your wife (or husband) also a 
W student? 

(1) Yes 

(2) Mo 

7b. If so, which one of the following 
best describes her (or his) visa 
status? 

(1) F-l 

(2) F-2 

(3) J-1 

(4) J-2 

(5) Other non-imlgrant 

(6) Resident alien or applicant for 

P«R. status 

8. Which one of the following best des- 
crlbee your aajor field? 



7c. Is your wife (or husband) a 
<*V U.S. national? 

(1) Yes 

(2) io 

7d. How aany dependent children do 
Ut) you have with you in the U.S.? 



(1) 0 

(2) 1 

(3) 2 

(4) 3 or Bore 



(1) 



(2) 
(3) 
(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
(7) 

(8) 
(9) 



Agriculture and Natural Re- 
sources, Forestry, and 
Hone Econoaics 

Business and Manageaent 

Education 

Enslneerlng, Architecture and 

Environmental Design 
Fine and Applied Arts, 

LengUAges 
Health /.'rofesslons 
Physical and Life Sciences, 

Mathematics 
Social Sciences 

Other (e.g., law, religion, etc.) 
(specify) 



9. What type of housing did you have 
<lO Fall tera 1S73? (If more than one, 

please Indicate the type you lived 

in the longest.) 

(1) Residence Hall 

(2) Ptlvate apartaent 

(3) University -owned apartaent 

(4) Rooaing house where owner 

does not live 

(5) Private hone where o*mer 

lives 

(6) Public housing, e.g., govern- 

ttcnt subsidised housing 

(7) Other (specify) 
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10. 



How many credit hourc did you earn 11* If you were not officially regif 

Fall ttrm 1973? ^^^^ tared for cradita, what did you do 

to aainuin a full courae of aoady? 



II. EMPtXnrMENT 



12. 



Which one of the following best descrlbea your eoploynent status for Fall term 
19737 (Consider having a Job at any tine during Fall term 1973 as being employ- 
ed but do not include work during Christmas vacation, ) 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 

<4) 



Was unemployed and not seeking work 
Was unemployed but seeking work 
Had on-campus Job related to field 
of study 

Had off -campus Job related to field 
of study 



<5) Had on-campus Job not re- 
lated to field of study 

(6) Had off-campus Job not re< 

lated to field of study 

(7) Other (specify) 



If your answer to Item 12 was (1) or (2), skip directly to item 20; others continue 
on to Item 13. 



13. What was the nature of your employment? 14. What was your average pay per hour? 



17. 



(1) Professional 

(2) Clerical 

(3) Sales 

(4) Managerial 

(5) Service Occupation 

(6) Skilled manual trade 

(7) Other (specify) 



15. About how wroiy weeks were you 
(17) employed? 

(1) 1-2 

(2) 3-4 

(3) 5-6 

(4) 7-8 

(5) 9-10 

(6) 11 or more 



(1) Less than $1.50 

(2) $1.50-1.99 

(3) $2.00-2.49 

(4) $2.50-2.99 

(5) $3.00-3.49 

(6) $3.50-3.99 

(7) $4.00-4.49 

(8) $4.50 and over 

16. How many hours per week were you 
<aij eaqtloyed? 

(1) Less than 10 

(2) 10-15 

(3) 16-20 

(4) More than 20 



How did you find this Job? 

(1) Through a University Employ- 

ment or Placement Office 

(2) Through state or local 

employment services 

(3) Through the Foreign Student 

Advisor's Office 

(4) Through a Department 

Chairman 



(5) Through an academic advisor 

(6) Through a U.S. student 

(7) Through a foreign student 

(8) Through a member of the coonunlty 

(9) Completely by yourself 

(0) Other (specify) 
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About how nuch did you earn lik totnl 19. What was the one aost serious prob- 
Fall tam 1973? CO len that resulted froa your working? 



(1) 


$100 or less 


(1) 


Mo significant problea 


(2) 


$101*300 




resulted 


<3) 


$301-500 


(2) 


Grades got worse 


<4) 


$501-700 


(3) 


Had marital difficulty 


<5) 


$701-900 


(4) 


Bad health problems 


<6) 


$901-1 » 200 


(5) 


Lacked time to take part 


<7) 


More than $1,200 




in campus activities 






(6) 


Other (specify) 


Bave 


you ever tried to find a 


Job since coning to 


this institution? 



(1) Yes (2) No 



20a. If yes, have you ever failed to locate a Job? (1) Yes (2) No 



If your answer to Item 29a is (1), please answer item 21, otherwise skip to Item 227] 



21. In your opinion, what were the factors that caused you to fall to get a Job? 
Below Is a list of possible factors. Rank the three most important factors 
by indicating 1 at the most important, 2 as the next most important, and 3 
the third most important. 



Rank 



Giving up too easily 

Lack of skills required in Job 

Inadequate English proficiency 
Unfamlllarlty with Job seeking procedures 

Employers prefer U.S. nationals 
Tightness of Job market 

Other (specify) 

22. Are you planning to apply for practical training after you are finished with 
your study In the U.S.'t (1) Yes (2) No 

If yes, what Is your major reason for seeking practical training? 
(Indicate the most Important one .) 

(1) Pay off debts (5) Relieve my financial anxiety 

(2) Obtain trsvel money to go home (6) Learn new skills 

(3) Cain experience not available (7) Meet friendly people 

at horae (8) Give >je opportunity to demon* 

(4) Help further my academic objectives strate my ability 



(9) Other (specify) 



23. Did you provide personal services In exchange for a room or meals at any time 
during Tall term 1973? (1) Yes (2) No 

If yes, indicate (a) number of hours you worked per week ! hours 

W-^t) (b) dollar value '^f ycur wor!; '^-^r '.n.cV ; $ 
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III. COSTS WHILE ATTENDING THE inilVERSITY 



24. Listed b«low are expf^nses directly associated with attending the University* 
Please indicate the aaount you spent on each item during Fall teni 1973* 
(Please estimate if you do not know exactly.) 

Amount Spent 



a. Tuition and fees for instruction $ i^-^z) 

b. Incidental fees and charges $ iSi'SS) 

c* Books and supplies $ isi-sS) 

d* Travel back and forth to. class $ 

e* Other (specify) $ Ux-^tJ 



25* Please indicate in the appropriate box below your costs for housing and food 
Fall term 1973. Give your answers in the box that best describes the 
type of housing you had for most or all of the term. 





a. 


What was the total charge for 










room and meals? 


$ 




Use this box 

fcea»w ^^^0^ 


b. 


What was your cost for room 






If you lived 




rental (if specified 
senaratelv) ? 


$ 




Itt ufilveralty 




VfhAt vHfi vour food cost for 






Residence Hall 




meals at the Residence Hall 










(if specified separately)? 






Fall term 1973 












d. 


Cost of other meals, snacks, 
etc. not provided by halls? 










$ 
















a. 


What was your cost for rent 
(if you shared the unit 
with others, what was your 






Use this box 




share of the rent or house 
payment) ? 






if you lived in 














Apartment 


$ 


(fe-1) < 


an apartment, or 




Room 


$ 




a roomlns house. 


b. 


House 

How much did you spend for 


% 


or a private 




food for meals prepared 










where you lived? 


$ 




home Fall term 




How much for restaurant meals. 








snacks, coffee breaks, etc.? 






1973 










c. 


Cost for utilities? 


% 
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Pltate list th« Average cost Fall ten for th« following miscellaneous expenses: 



«• Recreation and entertalnaent (movies, bowling, records, 
atc*)> Including travel cost for this purpose • . 

Clothing 

€• Laundry and cleaning 

Insurance (health, auto, life, etc.) 

e. Personal grooming (haircuts, drugstore supplies, etc.) . 
£• Health (medical and dental) 

g. Installment payments on automobile, furniture or appliances 

(specify) .... 

h. Payment on debts . . . , 

1. Other expenses (specify) ' , , 

IV. YOUR FINANCUL SITUATION 

27. What was the approximate dollar amount and percentage of your Income from 
the following sources for Fall term 1973? (Please estimate If you do not 



know exactly.) 

Dollar Percentage of 

Source of Support Amount Total Support 

a. Parents or relatives $ X (5l'i5) 

b* Scholarship, fellowship, grant-in-aid 

from home government $ % (,tv-"n) 

c. Scholarship from U.S. government . . . . $ X (,7j,iS) 

d. Scholarship from private agency or foundation . $ % t^-ix) tt) 

e. Scholarship from U.S. university .... $ X 

f. AsslstanCship or fellowship from U.S. university 

g. Other types of on-compus Jobs $ X 

h. Off-campus Jobs $ ~ X u7->5> 

1. Loans from within U.S $ X (.44^^) 

J. Loans from home country $ ______ X 

k. Savings from home country ^ c*^-**; 

1. Savings from sumer earnings $ X ^5<-_fei) 

m. Other (specify) .... $ X ax-vj) 



28. If educational and living costs increase 10% each year for the next 3 years 
what actions would you have to take as a result of such increased costs? 
(Please rank the most likely three actions listed below by indicating 1 as 
the most likely, 2 as the next most likely, and 3 as the third most liVciy.) 



$ 

$ 
$ 



$ 



Begin working if not now working 

Work more hours on present Job 

Tske second Job if possible 

Receive additional support from family 

Reduce standard of living 

Borrow from University (fc.f){4; 

Borrow from other sources 

Seek grants or scholarships 



Have wife (or husband) work 
if legally pouslhle 

Reduce course load 

Return hone 

Seek immigrant status 

Transfer to college with 
lower costc 

Consider interrupting educe* 
tlon temporarily to work 

Other (specify) 
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29. Old you apply for one or nore of the «lds listed below for uee during Fall 
i?-/2) term 1973? (Do not Include teaching astlttantt or research assistants* ) 



a* Loans from the University 

b. Loans from outside organisations 

c* Scholcrshlp or fellowship fron 

the university 
d. Grants or aids from outside 

organizations 



(I) 

(1) Yas 
(I) Yes 
(I) Yea 



(2) Ho 

(2) Ho 

(2) Ho 

(2) Ho 



If you made application, please Indicate the amount applied for and received 
as indicated below: 

Total Amount Total Amount 



a. Loaas 

Through the University Financial 

Aids Office $ 

Through Foreign Student Advisor's Office $ 

Directly from a bank or finance company $ 

Other (specify) $ 

b* Scholarships 

Through the University Financial 

Aids Office $ 

Through Foreign Student Advisor's Office $ 

Directly from a bank or finance company $ 

Other (specify) $ 

c* Other type grant (specify) 



Sought 



Granted 



$ 



$ 

$ 



(fcl'^g) 



(i'D) (SO 



V* EMPLOYMEHT OPPORTUHITIES 



30, If regulations regarding employment were relaxed to enable foreign students 
to %iork of f-canpu6 or to permit foreign students to work more hours, 

(a») a. would you plan to work more hours daring the school term? (1) Yes (2) Ho 

(a.5>j4) b, what maximum munber of hours would you work per week? hours 

would you seek work off campus? (1) Yes (2) Ho 



a*) 



c. 



d. what kind of work would you most likely seek? 



(1) Professional 

(2) Clerical 

(3) Sales 

(4) Managerial 



(5) Service Occupation 

(6) Skilled manual trade 

(7) Other (specify) 
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31. 



32. 



Hov aany houri p«r week do ycwi thlak you woul** be able to work without 
Jeopardising yovr grade t 7 



«• Oii*caBpue Job: 

(1) Lest than 10 hours 

(2) 10-15 

(3) 16*20 
<4) 21*24 

(5) 25-29 

(6) 30 and over 



b« 0f£*caapus Job: 

(1) Less than 10 hours 

(2) 10*15 

(3) 16-20 

(4) 21*24 

(5) 25*29 

(6) 30 and over 



1£ permitted, do you plan to work In the Suaner of 19747 (1) Yes (2) Ko 

Please write below any suggestions or coaaents you may have about this study, 
about foreign student ei^loynent needs or opportunities, or foreign student 
flnaneUl problems. Attach an extra sheet of paper If you need more space. 



Return to: 



NAFSA Foreign Student Employment and Vise Status Study 
2129 Folwcll Street, St, Paul, Minnesota 55108 



FOREIGN STUDENT EMPLOYMENT AND VISA STATUS STUDY 



SupplcBCntary Questloonalrc 

INFORMATION ABOUT SPOUSE'S EMPLOYMENT 

DIRECTIONS: FOR EACH QUESTION, PLEASE CIRCLE THE APPROPRIAXE NUMBER TO INDICATE YOUR 
ANSWER. BASE YOUR ANSWERS ON FALL TERM 1973. 

1« Which one of the following best describes yotir employment status for Fall 
<^<> term 1973? (Consider having a job at any time during Fall term 1973 as being 
employed but do not Include work during Christmas vacation . ) 

(1) Was unemployed and not seeking work 

(2) Was unemployed and seeking work 

(3) Had on-campus Job 

(4) Had off-campus Job 

(5) Other (specify) 



I If your fn sw^r.to Item X Is (3) or (4) , continue on. >11 others atop .at this, point. 



2. What was the nature of your 
iii) employment for Fall term 19737 



3. How much did you earn 1 total Fall 
<J»^ term 1973? 





(1) Professional 




(1) 


Less than $100 




(2) Clerical 




(2) 


$101-300 




(3) Sales 




(3) 


$301-500 




(4) Managerial 




(4) 


$501-700 




(5) Service Occupation 




(5) 


$701-900 




(6) Skilled manual trade 




(6) 


$901-1,200 




C7) Other (specify) 




(7) 


More than $1,200 


4. 


What was your average pay per 


5. 


How 


flwny hours per week %rere you employed? 




hour? 














(1) 


Less than 10 




(1) Less than $1.50 




(2) 


10-15 




(2) $1.50-1.99 




(3) 


16-20 




<3) $2.00-2.49 




(4) 


21-25 




(4) $2.50-2.99 




(5) 


25-30 




(5) $3.00-3.49 




(6) 


31-35 




(6) $3.50-3.99 




(7) 


36-40 




(7) $4.00-4.49 




(8) 


More than 40 




(8) $4.50 and over 












7. 


How 


did you find your Job? 


6. 


About how many weeks were 








as) 


you employed? 


(1) 


Through a University Employment or 










Placement Office 




(I) 1-2 




(2) 


Through state or local employment 




(2) 3-4 






services 




(3) 5-6 




(3) 


Throu^ the Foreign Student Advisor's 




(4) 7-8 






Office 




(5) 9-10 




(4) 


Through a Department Chairman 




(6) 11 or more 




(5) 


Through an academic advisor 








(6) 


Through a U.S. ttudent 








(7) 


Through a foreign student 








(8) 


Through a neaber of the cossminlty 








(9) 


Cot~>J«»^^17 by yourr*»if 








(0) 


Other (s;>cclfy) 



TBANiCS FOR YOUR ASSISTANCE: 
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